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“Sarcrpay Porrraits.’’ The first of these portraits 
appeared last week: the subject was Sir Rufus 
Isaacs K.C. M.P. The second will appear next 
week ; the subject being Sir Horace Plunkett. 


We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The officers’ story at Lord Mersey’s Inquiry this 
week of how the ‘Titanic’? sank very 
moving. Mr. Lightoller’s account, perfectly simple, 
clear, direct, is a *‘ human document’’ if there ever 
Was one. We do not know whether it is good 
copy from a newspaper point of view er only fairly 
good ; but we do know that material so deeply interest- 
ing and significant rarely indeed finds its way on to 
any printed page. ‘lake the most vaunted books of 
this publishing season: is there one which holds a 
thing so stirring as this record of the second officer? 
We should say that there is nothing in the literature 
of the moment to touch it. It is a thousand times 
more interesting, and it throws far more light on human 
character and action than the most exciting page in any 
novel, popular or unpopular, to-day. 


Pot valour finds little encouragement in the language 
of these witnesses. They did their duty without the 
least parade ; and the more one examines into the real 
story of the disaster the clearer it grows that crew 
and passengers—with few notable exceptions—set an 
example in good conduct to the world. Mr. Lightoller, 
who saw what was going on to the end, and is a plain, 
straight man, described the discipline all round as 

splendid ”’. Weighing the words well, we can say 
that the sinking of the “ Titanic ”’ is one of the greatest 
disasters but one of the truest glories of England for 
many years past. We shall not fail as a nation whilst 
Wwe can hold curselves as those people did. 


When Lady Duff-Gordon was examined by Mr. Duke 
on Monday she had some interesting things to say about 
two newspapers. One was an American newspaper 
named the ‘‘ Sunday American ’’, the other an English 
newspaper named the ‘ Daily News’’. Articles 
appeared in these organs which were signed ‘‘ By Lady 
Duff-Gordon ’’. Lady Duff-Gordon very plainly stated 
that she had not written these articles and that most 
of the things in them attributed to her were false. We 
do not know the ‘‘ Sunday American ’’, but we recall 
some lines by Crabbe on the ‘‘ Monitor ’’, also, if we 
recall aright, a Sunday organ of opinicn : 


‘* The fresh coined lie, the secret whispered last 
And all the gleanings of the six days past.’’ 


As to the ‘‘ Daily News ’’, presumably it has by now 
explained to all its readers’ and admirers’ satisfaction 
how it came to publish an article signed Lady Duff- 
Gordon which Lady Duff-Gordon never wrote. Was 
there not also an article in the ‘‘ Star ’’ signed Lady 
Duff-Gordon? Was that also not by Lady Duff- 
Gordon? After all there were advantages in the 
old newspaper style of unsigned articles! We have 
quoted Crabbe. Perhaps the whole of his poem ‘* The 
Newspaper ’’ might be read usefully in this matter ; it 
is by no means so out of date. 


There was a debate more or less on the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ in 
the House of Commons before Parliament rose ; and we 
can welcome a good speech by a Radical M.P. Mr. 
Holt, the member for Hexham, actually dared toe 
say that steamship companies must be run on com- 

ercial lines. Fancy that! Does Mr. Holt think of 
seeking re-election, we wonder? The Humanitarians 
and the Sentimentalists and the Syndicalists will surely 
all band together and invade his constituency. Radicals 
must not talk about things being run on commercial 
lines—even Conservatives may get into grave trouble 
by such frankness. The idea now is that every man 
should have his lifebelt close at hand—we are not sure 
he ought not to sleep in it—and every man his seat 
secure in a lifeboat. It may soon be a case of state 
saloons for the steerage. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s speeches will be worth binding one 
day, which is more than one can say for the speeches 
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of most statesmen, living and dead. The truth is they 
are nothing if not ‘‘ good reading ’’, and good to hear 
too. There is always such keenness and bite about 
them. But perhaps the chief virtue is the entire 
absence from them, one and all, of periphrasis—thai 
which for two centuries of party history has apparently 
been esteemed a virtue. His speech at Glasgow was 
first-class of its kind. Mr. Bonar Law is the most 
convincing perhaps by far of all Tariff Reform experts. 
We fancy he is gradually bringing in many of the 
honest doubters. He draws from a great experience 
of business and has unfailing common sense ; and he is 
beyond doubt intellectual, too, without being what is 
termed with discreet vagueness an intellectualist”’ 
Tariff Reform under a man like Mr. Bonar Law should 
mean safety for all. 


Mr. Bonar Law, by the way, made light of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s saying that, if all the money in the country 
were divided equally, every man would have 4,200 a 
year. It seems, however, to have escaped notice that 
en the strength of this calculation Mr. Lloyd George 
proceeded to give every member of Parliament just 
double his right share ! 


Mr. Lloyd George probably recognises that no man 
ean live on £200 a year nowadays : it is below the right 
minimum wage, he has felt as a Cabinet Minister ; and, 
far from securing its owner “‘ half the good things that 
make life worth living ’’, according to Mr. Snowden, 
it will not—with a Radical Government in power and 
prices of all the necessaries of life up—secure him a 
fraction of them. 


Mr. Masterman told the House of Commons on 
Wednesday that ‘‘the most friendly and amicable 
negotiations were at present proceeding between the 
representatives of the doctors on the Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Insurance Commissioners’’. Never- 
theless, said Mr. Masterman, these negotiations are of 
so extremely delicate a nature that a word as to what 
is really happening might ruin everything. Doctors 
er no doctors, the Act will certainly come into operation 
in July. Mr. Masterman told the House that, if hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons did not know their 
position in July, the Government ‘‘ would not be in the 
least surprised or dismayed’’. The Government, in 
fact, are going to thrust the Act upon them as soon as 
possible ; because, when once the Act is in operation, 
they will be compelled to find out what it means. 


Mr. Lloyd George thinks it easier in this insur- 
ance hubbub to pick holes in the other side than to 
defend hisown. Mr. Steel Maitland has recently ques- 
tioned some of Mr. Lloyd George’s statements about 
the Insurance Act; and on Tuesday Mr. Llovd George 
answered him in a letter to the ‘‘ Times’’. ‘* 1 would 
only say’’, wrote Mr. George, ‘‘that aspersions 
on the veracity of my statements with reference to the 
Insurance Act come very ili from the pen of a member 
ef a party under whose auspices an unparalleled cam- 
paign of mendacity on the same subject has been 
erganised during the past few months.’’ Mr. Lloyd 
George does not crush the ‘‘lie’’. He returns it to 
Mr. Maitland with a bow. It is easy give-and-take 
with the ‘‘lie’’ in politics to-day : 

*“ Who calls me vilain? breaks my pate across? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the throat 

As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 

Ha! 

Swounds, I should take it ; for it cannot be 

But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter. 


At last, with the Radicals in office, we have a bit 
of retrenchment and economy. But, alas, it does not, 
after all, come through the Government pledged to 
economy, though it is a House of Commons reform. 
The Kitchen Committee has cut down the shilling 
Parliamentary dinner. Henceforth the politician may 


dine wisely, if not too well, for a shilling a head, but 
the public will not pay the bill. 


We note the ‘‘ West- 


minster Gazette ’’ expresses its deep approval of this 


reform. Yes, but is not the Chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee a good Tory? This strikes us as a case of 
the Whigs trying to steal the clothes of the Tories, the 
dinner clothes. 


Mr. Churchill won his libel action, and he very well 
deserved to win it. The lines in the magazine that 
attributed cowardice downright to him and dishonour- 
able conduct as a soldier were bad in fact ; and we can 
agree with Mr. Justice Darling that they were bad in 
fiction too. Chaff is one thing—most of us have 
dared at some time or other to indulge in that about 
Mr. Churchill’s exploits in the world of action: and it 
can even be pointed—chaff often is. But these foolish 
verses were quite another thing. The editor was extra- 
ordinarily unfortunate in not having read them in time 
to reject them. 


South Hackney has given us the singular spectacle of 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bottomley as fellow company pro- 
moters. The Liberal party and the Government are 
happy indeed in securing such a powerful partner, who 
brought to them at Hackney his large following. 


Mr. Balfour—*‘ partly as a politician, partly as a 
philosopher ’’—writes in the June number of ‘* Nord und 
Sud’’ of Anglo-German relations. The article is a 
model of the style in which big international questions 
should be treated. The touch of philosophy—turning a 
statement of a politician into the utterance of a states- 
man—will certainly appeal to Mr. Balfour’s German 
readers. Mr. Balfour nowhere shirks the difficult 
places of his subject. But in spite of the firmness and 
honesty with which he states ‘‘the English point of 
view ’’—or because of it—there is scarcely a sentence to 
which a patriotic German could possibly take exception, 
or a phrase that he could misread. The article is 
vividly in contrast with a contribution by Lord Haldane. 
Lord Haldane would seem to argue that misunderstand- 
ing between Goethe’s country and Shakespeare’s is 
unthinkable. 

Sir Edward Grey now has the full report of the trial 
of Miss Malecka. Meantime her friends would be well 
advised to let the matter rest. | Many questions put 
this week in the House of Commons are instinct, not 
so much with friendship for Miss Malecka as with 
enmity and suspicion towards Russia. Russia has 
every right to resent, and every incentive to ignore, 
the outcry of persons who never let slip an opportunity 
of showing their hostility. Whether the Law Officers 
will instruct the Government to interfere is doubtful. 
The Russian Government assert that Miss Malecka isa 
Russian, as well as a British, subject; and the double 
nationality, if admitted, adds considerably to the diffi- 
culty of interference. 

Germany has been robbed of its promised sensation. 
The Reichstag had looked forward to a_ first-class 
debate on the Emperor’s warning to the Mayor of 
Strassburg. Had he broken his pledge given after the 
crisis of November 1908, and was the Alsatian Consti- 
tution in any danger? The whole thing was spoilt by 
the Socialists, who found it convenient to make out a 
case against the Prussian franchise, and a very abusive 
case too. The Government had no difficulty in securing 
the sympathy of the House in their protests against the 
attacks on the leading State of the Empire, with whose 
internal affairs the Reichstag has no concern. The 
Socialists then made matters worse by attacking the 
Emperor himself. The only result of the episode is that 
there is now a breach between the two wings of the 
Left, and the position of the Government is thus 
strengthened. The majority against it is a paper 
majority only. 

Diplomatic changes may mean a great deal, as we 
have ourselves lately been reminded, and there certainly 
seems to be something behind the retirement of the 
French Ambassador to S. Petersburg. French and 
Russian views of foreign policy do not quite coincide 
just now. The Russian entente with Italy, originally 
formed to guard against the by no means pressing 
danger of an Austrian move on Salonika, has gained in 
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importance through the Italian captures in the A2gean. 
It is possible, for instance, that the retention of Rhodes 
would win Italy’s consent to the opening of the 
Dardanelles. France, however, has her hands quite 
full in Morocco, and is little inclined to ‘support an 
adventurous policy in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Hence a certain amount of friction for which the Ambas- 
sador bears the blame. 


Mr. Roosevelt, by capturing Ohio, the Presi- 
dent’s own State, seems to have destroyed Mr. 
Taft’s chances of a second term. After the *‘ adjunct ”’ 
letter we cannot pretend to be sorry. Whether 
Mr. Roosevelt will himself go back to the White 
House is still an open question. Many orthodox 
Republicans hate him, and there is a good deal of non- 
party feeling against a third-term candidature. The 
ex-President’s best chance lies in the failure of the 
Democrats to find a good candidate. .He will thus poll 
some of the Democratic vote. Moreover, Mr. 
Roosevelt is winning ground, and the average Yankee 
likes to feel he is on the winning side. 


Mr. Hull resigned the Finance portfolio in the Botha 
Ministry because he held the innocent but not unnatural 
view that the man who is responsible for finance should 
be consulted in regard to expenditure. Mr. Sauer, as 
Minister for the Railways, on the other hand, seems to 
have thought that railway policy was a matter to be 
decided on his own initiative, whatever the cost. Mr. 
Hull says the Cabinet, in other words the Finance 
Minister, was kept in the dark by Mr. Sauer, and Mr. 
Sauer replies that the Cabinet was informed and that 
his action was quite constitutional. The flat contra- 
diction of these two statements placed Mr. Botha in a 
dilemma when appealed to in the House of Assembly. 
He adopted the safe course of declaring both to be 
right. The disputants look at matters from different 
standpoints. All that the affair really proves is that the 
South African Government has been run in water-tight 


‘ compartments and that Mr. Botha has neglected on this 


occasion to assert himself. Possibly there was method 
in his slackness. 


New Zealand’s instant agreement to the Admiralty’s 
suggestion that her Dreadnought cruiser should be 
stationed in the North Sea instead of in the Pacific 
makes one hope that the Colonies are beginning to 
grasp the essential principles of naval defence. The 
cruiser will now take its place with other ships of its 
class and date, instead of being isolated among inferior 
boats on the other side of the world. New Zealand has 
thus recognised that the true defence of the Empire 
is at the centre and not at the circumference. The 
effort of a certain section of the German Press to see in 
this arrangement a new menace is merely puerile. 
France might just as well ask Germany to show her 
friendship by placing her best troops at points where 
they would be least able to do efficient service. As 
with New Zealand, so with Canada. Under Mr. 
Borden’s Government the Canadians abandon the idea 
of little Navy schemes in favour of a real contribution 
to the Imperial fleet. 


There is trouble again at the London Docks, this 
time with the lightermen and their employers. But any 
sectional dispute, whether about wages or trade 
unionism is at once taken up nowadays by a central 
body. Thus, the Transport Workers’ Federation has 
already taken over the dispute; and has at a blow 
decided to call out 100,000 men. The whole body of 
dock workers of every class—lightermen, dockers, car- 
men, and others—may and will as circumstances direct 
be called into’the strike zone. Already this has gone 
on so far that cargoes are lying on the quays undealt 
with, and the food supply is threatened. The 
London and Suburban Traders’ Federation have 
brought the necessity of protection for those willing to 
work to the attention of the Government. 


What has been done so far is to appoint Sir 
Edward Clarke to hold an inquiry into the pre- 
sent dispute, but in Mr. McKenna’s words, not a 
roving inquiry. This means that it will probably not 
inquire into the question of trade unionism and non- 
trade unionism in the Port. Not only lightermen’s 
wages are in dispute, but the wider question of trade 
unionists determined to refuse to work with non- 
unionists or to help forward any work where they are 
employed. According to Mr. Harry Gosling of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation, this is a point of ‘* the 
present dispute ’’ which Sir Edward Clarke cannot deal 
with, and it is the point which matters most. 


The Government is to be required by the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain to alter the Minimum Wage 
Act. The Federation has been sitting in London during 
the week considering the reports from the districts that 
are dissatisfied with the awards of the Chairmen of the 
Boards under the Act. Lord S. Aldwyn’s interpretation 
of it in South Wales brings the minimum wage below 
five shillings for day workers in the mines. The Act is 
ambiguous as to the basis of average wages which is 
to be taken for the minimum wage. Lord S. Aldwyn 
takes certain price lists; the miners say the average 
earnings on those price lists ought to be taken as some 
Chairmen have done, and they ask the Government for 
an Act interpreting in this sense. 


Mr. Asquith, they say, made it very clear during the 
discussions on the Bill that he expected and intended five 
shillings to be fixed as the lowest point for the minimum 
wage. The Government would not directly put five 
shillings into the Act, but if it accepts the miners’ views 
it gets it into the Act indirectly. There will not be 
another strike unless and until the Government refuses 
an amended Act. If it agrees, then in all probability 
the Employers’ Federation will come along with the 
declaration that there will be a lockout. The prospect 
is gloomy for the consumer, and bright for none but 
the speculator. 


The Government’s difficulties with the miners have 
not disposed Mr. Asquith, at any rate, to rush for a 
remedy to nationalisation. The railways would inevi- 
tably be the first to go; but Mr. Asquith, replying toa 
deputation on Monday, did not think the case had yet 
been made. Mr. Asquith was perhaps merely smooth- 
ing the deputation when he contended that nationalisa- 
tion was rather a question of degree than of principle. 
It is true that the railways are to a certain extent regu- 
lated by Act of Parliament; but so are factories and 
workshops. The difference between State-regulation 
and State-ownership is more than a difference of degree. 


We fancy the public will take the complaints and 
grievances of the Suffragettes about not being treated 
as first-class misdemeanants very calmly. And this is 
really the only point that can be raised, as there was no 
vestige of defence from start to finish. It was burlesque 
to argue that the Government and not themselves were 
conspirators. They had no case—and they abused the 
prosecutor. Sir Rufus Isaacs explained his appearance 
not to the importance of the Suffragettes as political 
offenders, but because he alone, and not the Goverr- 
ment, was responsible for the prosecution. Nothing in 


the trial helped the Suffragette movement. Prison for ~ 


breaking windows does not make Suffragette martyrs; 
it does not even make them politicians. Tom Mann’s 
and the Suffragette trials have had at least one thing 
in common; the absence of common sense in the talk 
about free expression of opinion and political offences. 


‘Messrs. Lyons have placed all cat-keepers under an 
obligation, especially all shop and restaurant keepers 
who need cats to catch mice. They have obtained a 
reversal of the decision of the County Court at West- 
minster giving Mrs. Clinton £100 damages. The 
dramatis persone were Messrs. Lyons’ cat with kittens, 
the heroine in the case, Mrs. Clinton’s dog, and 
Mrs. Clinton herself, who unfortunately, in a mélée 
between cat and dog, was bitten by the cat. The Court 
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i ractically that the liability of cat-keeping 
for Neither is so dangerous 
as to make the owner absolutely responsible by merely 
keeping them for injuries they may do. He must have 
knowledge that the individual animal was dangerous. 
A cat is not transformed into a dangerous animal by 
having kittens. 


The depositors are to come last in the distribution 
of the assets of the Birkbeck Building Society, which 
they took to be a bank. The long statement of the 
Senior Official Receiver they have received regards the 
failure as due not only to a severe fall in the market 
value of trustee securities, but also to ‘‘a lack of bank- 
ing experience and skill on the part of the directors ™. 
A notable feature of the expenditure is that of the need- 
lessly elaborate building where the society carried on 
its business. The new bank premises were built in 
1900 at a cost (including site) of about £710,000. 
Among the assets the bank buildings are returned as 
of the value of £435,092 odd, and have been disposed 
of after arbitration at £311,029. The loss here is 
severe, and it is high time that some check was put 
en reckless building to attract public attention. 


Sir. Julius Wernher is a real loss to this country. 
Had all, or indeed many, of the South African magnates 
been of his quality, we should have had none of the 
sharp, though not entirely unjustifiable, criticism of 
their influence which has been so common in London. 
Sir Julius Wernher was a big man every way. He 
was big enough to make an immense fortune, to win 
a considerable name and a baronetcy, without for- 
getting, or wishing to forget, the humble German town- 
ship whence he came. The splendid entertainments at 
Bath House could always find room for old and less 
successful friends, as well as ambassadors and the great 
world generally. One would hardly have guessed from 
his bluff, genial outward manner that the big rough 
Teuton was a man of varied and most delicate culture—a 
lover of books and good pictures and old ivories, one who 
loved them for themselves, not merely as furniture, or 
as the right thing. Seldom has fine enterprise of any 
kind found a better friend than Julius Wernher. 


Mr. Balfour’s address to the Art Collections Fund’s 
meeting was not inspiriting. It acknowledged at the 
start that the future position of the nation, as regards 
artistic possession and culture, was at stake, and that 
the annual grant of £5000 to the National Gallery was 
“ludicrous’’. This foolish sum is ludicrous merely as 
the Gallery’s ordinary income; it is unspeakable in 
eonnexion with the more immediate pressing need for 
securing the half-dozen indispensable masterpieces yet 
left in England. But Mr. Balfour apparently was not 
hopeful of its increase, and seemed to think that the 
national question of safeguarding the country’s cultured 
education must, in the first place, be the business of a 
private body. 


Obviously the £5000 grant is not enough for ordinary 
needs if our Gallery is to take its proper place. The 
extraordinary demands, however, are the pressing need. 
Where is the emergency fund that once established and 
safely banked will meet them. We talk of it once a 
year, and then let it drop, while the danger of losing 
indispensable treasures creeps nearer. Private gene- 
rosity, such as King Edward’s, and the Government's 
liberal acceptance of its responsibilities could lay this 
danger permanently, in a few months. Then the ques- 
tion of a decent income for the Gallery might be settled. 


One does not expect to hear from Mr. Balfour, at 
such a meeting, that British art was insignificant before 
the popular Reynolds era. We may be ignorant of our 
splendid early record, but surely some have heard of 
English and Irish artists supplying the Continent with 
illuminated manuscripts and incomparable embroi- 
deries ; of the Westminster frescoes, of English ivories 
and miniatures, second perhaps only to Holbein’s. The 
Walpole Society will be indignant. 


THE CLOAK OF POLITICAL MOTIVE. 


i would be hard to beat the sophistries, intentional 
or merely stupid, which have accumulated round 
the cases of the suffragists and Tom Mann. Nobody 
who gives a few minutes’ unbiassed consideration to 
the question of political motive would seriously maintain 
the propositions which the suffragist prisoners put for- 
ward at the Old Bailey or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
Mr. Keir Hardie in the House of Commons as to the 
sentences on the ‘‘ Syndicalist’’ group. To do so it 
would be necessary that one should be an obsessed 
suffragist oneself, or an advocate who is bound when 
his clients get into trouble to find objections to their 
punishment without considering their rationality. Only 
under a compulsion of this kind is it possible to under- 
stand how a man of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s intelli- 
gence could defend Tom Mann’s incitement to mutiny 
as being purely an expression of the opinion expressed 
constantly in Christian churches that men should not 
kill each other. Such an absurdity is best left for 
refutati.a to a jury of sensible men; and it is not the 
law but twelve ordinary men who have treated it with 
the contempt it deserves. Neither in such a case as 
Mann’s, nor in that of the suffragists, is there any harsh 
rule of law laid down by Judges which the public senti- 
ment resents as unsuitable to the feeling of the times. 
Juries used to be a defence to the expression of opinion 
on various matters, and a protection against Govern- 
ment prosecutions where political motives took some 
form of activity which was not condemned by the popu- 
lar conscience. It was a jury who said that Mann was 
not expressing an opinion, but doing an act against the 
law which they disapproved of as a form of activity 
with which they had no sympathy. So also a jury 
finds that the suffragists either conspired to destroy the 
property of citizens or did actually destroy it. As 
representatives of the common sense they do not feel 
called on to protect any supposed interests of the com- 
munity by refusing to find these things as facts. _ Politi- 
cal agitators in these times do not find sufficient the 
protection of the trial by jury with which their pre- 
decessors were satisfied. They demand that the Judge 
shall lay down the rule that an ‘‘ expression of opinion” 
such as Mann’s cannot be a breach of law and should 
be withdrawn from the consideration of the jury. Or, 
as the suffragists, they claim that a political motive is, 
what no other motive can be, a ground for ruling that 
a destroyer of property is not an offender. But what 
is there in the political motive that entitles it to be 
placed in a category apart and given a virtue the 
English law does not allow to any other motive? 

Put it that the ‘* political motive ’? were pleaded for 
Mann’s offence of inciting soldiers to mutiny. Can it 
be said that the country is prepared for a law that it 
is a crime to incite to mutiny from any motive but a 
political motive? The absurdity of supposing this is 
obvious; the danger of subverting the allegiance of 
the Army is what the citizens are concerned with, and 
not with the motive of the subverter. So, unless the 
case for private property were given up altogether, 
how can one person be allowed to destroy the property 
of another with impunity, whatever his motive may be? 
Logically it would be as proper to argue that political 
motive would excuse murder, if the victim were a 
Sovereign or a statesman and he were murdered for 
that reason by a Republican or an Anarchist. It would 
be utterly unworkable to place political motive on a 
different legal footing from other motives. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald attempts to define a prin- 
ciple of punishment in a case like that of Mann’s, if hé 
cannot be got off either on the expression of opinion 
plea or of the political motive plea. He suggests the 
test ought to be the possibility of the offence being 
repeated. This we admit is a serious matter for the 
Judge in fixing a sentence or for the Home Secretary 
in reconsidering it. As for the Judge, whatever miti- 


gating circumstance there may be in a ‘political 
motive ’’—the claim made for it being that it excludes 
more or less the ordinary brutal selfishness of crime— 
this was taken into account both in the Mann case and 
But in the suffragist case there 


the suffragist case. 
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could be no occasion for leniency on the ground of any 

robability that the offence would not be repeated. 
The Judge distinctly stated that this could not possibly 
influence him in his sentence, as no regret had been 
expressed for the offence; and whatever restraining 
influence a sharp punishment might have was necessary 
with people who gloried in what they had done and 
would give no promise about discontinuing it for 
the future. How, then, could the Judge concede their 
plea for treatment as first-class misdemeanants? To 
make a punishment nominal by reducing everything 
disagreeable in it, except mere detention, he might at 
least expect them to promise so much. They would 
make no concession to induce him to exercise his dis- 
cretion in their favour; and he was surely entitled to 
take this obstinacy into consideration. The Home 
Secretary has to meet the same difficulty in both the 
Mann and the suffragist cases. He is a politician, and 
political sentences may be treated in different ways, 
according to the Government that happens to be in 
office. His position reminds us of what Adam Smith 
said of the statesman, a political animal of whom purely 
rational conclusions cannot be predicted. And punish- 
ments are in any case not mathematically determinable, 
as is constantly found where the Court of Criminal 
Appeal revises and mitigates the sentences of Judges 
at trials. Mann and the suffragists might appeal 
against their sentences of imprisonment ; but the opinion 
may be ventured that this is not worth their trying. 
Unless there is something against Judges which cannot 
be corrected by appeal, it is well for the Home Secretary 
himself to leave sentences as the Judges impose them. 
It is hardly worth while dogmatising about what he 
ought or ought not to do with the suffragists so long 
as he does not interfere to avert substantial punishment 
from these serious offenders who had not a scrap of 
Jegal defence. In Mann's case, however, he has already 
gone far enough. 


THE PARTY POSITION. 


7° E country to-day is not speculating as to whether 

the Unionists will come in next time : all that con- 
cerns it is the precise time which Ministerialists will 
choose for facing their débacle, or the exact moment 
when events will force them to face the country. Every 
by-election is a memento mori. The Government is 
damned already by the electorate; the only question is 
when precisely will it choose to die. 

Its last two efforts have indeed been praiseworthy, 
so far as they were directed to the fulfilment of obso- 
lete pledges forced on them by Irish and Welsh recalci- 
trance to further delay, rather than to any desire to 
meet present popular needs. Everybody knew that 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment were unpopu- 
Jar—but Ministers preferred unpopularity to. Dissolu- 
tion. ‘This is the inner history of the present session. 

As far as Home Rule is concerned, the Cabinet 
started out on their campaign under a great mis- 
apprehension, chiefly due to Lord Pirrie and his few 
Liberal friends in Ulster. Ministers were told that 
Ulster did not mean business and would never fight. 
In consequence the Liberal Press and the utter- 
ances of subordinate office-holders were full of derision 
of the possibilities of trouble in the North. On this 
view of events the carrying of Home Rule was post- 
poned to within three months of the last possible date 
of the next General Election. Since this original 
blunder, for which Lord Pirrie is mainly responsible, the 
true facts of the case have penetrated Ministerial minds, 
and a state of panic has followed—hence the con- 
<iliatory speech of Mr. Winston Churchill on the Home 
Rule Bill. The Government have realised that to force 
Home Rule on Ulster three months before a General 
Election is to invite disaster at the polls. 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill has proved even 
more disastrous for the Government. — Liberals have 
ceased to believe in the existence of Liberal Churchmen. 
When they used Nonconformity to get them in 1906 
to help them repeal the Education Act of Mr. Balfour 
they thought they had abolished the Liberal Churchman 


for ever and won an election in spite of him. Now it 
appears that they were wrong, and the results of their 
error are upon them. During the last sitting of 
Parliament report after report has been coming in from 
the Liberal agents announcing the wholesale defection 
of Liberals on the Church issue: Hence the alarm in 
Liberal circles, the abstentions or hostile votes of 
Liberals in the House of Commons, the talk of con- 
cessions on Disendowment in Committee, the annoyance 
at Mr. Lloyd George’s venomous speech, and the 
general collapse of the whole proposal. The Bill cer- 
tainly will not be passed this year—possibly it may be 
dropped altogether. The truth is that the age of 
materialism has passed with the advent of materialistic 
conditions of life. Neither popular sentiment nor intel- 
lectual theory will consent under any terms to the 
turning of spiritual endowments to the creation of 
washing-houses under a county council. The Govern- 
ment had better drop the Bill; it is dead in any case, 
because it is in essence opposed to the spirit of the new 
age. We really have no time to-day to worry about 
Baptist vendettas against the Church of England. Let 
the Nonconformists pluck out secular atheism from 
their own eye before proclaiming the mote of Establish- 
ment in the eye of their opponents. 

The real issue lies far beyond all these ancient pro- 
grammes of Newcastle and the ‘nineties. Who is going 
to deal with labour unrest? What Government or 
what party has a programme or a solution here? It 
is this question which rules the political field. The 
Radicals have attempted the solution and failed—for 
the unrest continues. Like Jason they have sown the 
dragon's teeth of class hatred and unlike Jason have 
proved unable to slay the product of its efforts. On 
this issue—the particular field of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—the country has lost all faith in Liberalism. 
It will be many years before Mr. Lloyd George is 
allowed to try his hand at Liberal social reform. He 
has had office and it has failed to show the man. The 
nation is thoroughly alarmed; it has tried Liberalism 
and found it wanting: will it put its trust in the 
Unionists for any length of time? The answer to this 
question entirely depends on the Unionist party. 
Unionist policy must firmly base itself upon the doctrines 
of Disraeli. It must be socially constructive under 


protection of a tariff, and devote itself to the fullest 


possible development of all the vast resources latent 
within the Empire. If Toryism will produce and 
fight for its constructive programme of Social, Imperial 
and Tariff Reform it will be able to form not merely 
a temporary Government based on a reaction against 
Radical failures, but a permanent Administration 
capable of carrying out all the great policies which are 
now needed by the State. 


THE STATE AND THE RAILWAYS. 


HE Prime Minister chose his time for receiving 
the deputation on the nationalisation of railways 
cleverly. By making the deputation coincide with the 
Postmaster-General’s statement on the State telephones, 
Mr. Asquith made it seem natural to the public that the 
subject should be dealt with in a maiter-of-fact way 
and that the ultimate question of the merits of State- 
ownership should not be raised. That is where he 
showed his cleverness. For the Ministerial coalition is 
far from unanimous on the matter of State-ownership. 
Some of its members, animated by a hatred of capital 
in private hands, have a strong a priori prejudice in 
favour of public control of industry, and especially of 
public services; others, and among them some of the 
most level-headed men in the Radical party, would be 
very reluctant to see the State become more directly 
associated with any one section of labour at a time 
when all labour is so restless. Nor is there unanimity 
among the Opposition. 

To an average man it is clear that a strong 
paper case can be made out for public control of public 
services. Two points stand out at once. — First, 
public services form an exception to the rule—or 
to what the text-books proclaim as the rule—that 
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industry is organised on a competitive basis. All the 
services, the railways among them, are more or less 
monopolies, and the influence of competition to lower 
prices is consequently inoperative. Very many people 
now agree that public services should not be altogether 
free of public control, and in the case of our rail- 
ways this control takes the shape of the statutory 
regulation of fares. But there are many nowadays who 
regard this measure of control as inadequate. They 
are fascinated by the unity of management secured by 
State-ownership. It seems on the face of it so much 
more sensible that the railways of England should be 
under the direction of one mind instead of thirty or 
forty. A good deal of stress was laid on this point by 
one of the members of the deputation, but its economic 
soundness is very disputable. Put into the technical 
terms of modern economics, the argument is that a trust 
is better than a cartel. The British railways at present 
form a not very compact cartel. Taken over by the 
Government they would become a State-owned trust. 
As a fact, however, American and German business 
experience shows that not all industries can profitably 
be concentrated into trusts. In some cases it is found 
better to leave a good deal of freedom to the participants 
and some of the American trusts are really cartels. 

The criticism suggests how it comes about that the 
case for State-ownership is often stronger on paper 
than in fact. The unified concern would be so vast 
that it would require a super-man as managing 
director, and super-men are not to be found amiong 
politicians or civil servants. Accordingly, if the service 
is to be managed at all, cast-iron rules must be made 
to apply to a multiplicity of details, and then follow 
complaints of over-centralisation and red-tape. No 
doubt, too, State-owned industries must be conducted 
on rather formal lines in order that Parliaments may 
see how they are run, and this means much minuting 
and the elaborate tabulation of facts. For these reasons 
State-ownership frequently fails to realise the antici- 
pated economies and the profits which were to go to 
the relief of the taxpayer tend to disappear. The case 
of the Western Railway of France, strangely instanced 
by one of the advocates of nationalisation, is a good 
illustration of the defects of State-ownership in practice. 

It is because the average man feels that the theory is 
better than the reality that he wants to consider each 
case on its merits. That is a sound procedure, but 
we must be careful what we mean by merits. It is not 
enough for a man to say that he has an open mind 
on the question of railway nationalisation as a business 
proposition if by ‘‘ business ’’ he means “ financial ’’. 
Monday’s discussion showed pretty plainly that rail- 
way nationalisation could not pay in pounds, shillings 
and pence. The average dividend in 1911 was stated 
to be 3.66 per cent., and even the keenest nationalisers 
only represented it as a fraction over 4 per cent. Sup- 
pose that the State took over the rails. It would pre- 
sumably convert the present shareholders into holders 
of 3 per cent. stock, and a large fraction of the divi- 
dends is thus disposed of at once. Then there must 
be a fund for the redemption of stock. If it were fixed 
at the ridiculously low figure of one-half per cent.— 
which would mean that the State would really become 
owner of the railways two centuries hence—it would 
only leave the tiniest margin of profit available for the 
public. Out of that margin must be met all the 
contingencies of railway management, including the 
demand for higher wages, which we may be sure would 
be one of the first consequences of State purchase. 
Looking at the matter from this point of view the Prime 
Minister was fully justified in saying that the burden 
of proof had not been satisfactorily shouldered by the 
nationalisers. 

With the telephones so prominent, it was perhaps 
inevitable that the case of the railways should 
have been viewed from the commercial standpoint. 
But the State does not regard everything from 
that standpoint. It is not an organisation operat- 


ing wholly, or even mainly, for a money profit, and 
because its wider interests were ignored in Mon- 
day’s discussion neither the strongest argument for 


nationalisation nor the strongest argument against jt 
was then put forward. Railway nationalisation is g 
business proposition, in the larger sense of the words, 
because the State, and only the State, can run the rail. 
ways with a single eye to the general welfare. Ig 
England the statutory fare averts some of the worst 
possibilities of monopolist selfishness, but even in 
England the railways are unconnected in the general 
policy. Take, as one example, the distribution of our 
population. It is agreed that our people should not 
be huddled into the towns and that the habitable areg 
about the workshops should be as large as possible. In 
practice this means good communications, and if the 
English railways were State-owned there would now 
be an agitation for the improvement of suburban ser. 
vices. It is true that the companies have done a good 
deal in this direction in recent years. But that is not 
because they have been filled with eagerness to improve 
housing conditions. It is because they have had to face 
the competition of trams and motor-"buses. Accident 
has, in fact, brought about the result at which the State 
would have aimed. 

Take, again, the most conspicuous differences 
between the State-owned rails of Germany and the 
private rails of England. In Germany railway 
policy has been shaped with an eye to the proper de- 
velopment of German waterways. In England the rail. 
ways bought up the canals in order to kill them. It 
is, of course, an arguable point that, in a small country 
where rapid access to ports is most desirable, it was 
better to concentrate on one form of transport. But 
it was certainly not on these grounds that the railways 
ate up the canals. Their aim was simply profit. Fur. 
ther, the Germans have made their rails a great instru- 
ment for pushing their foreign trade, arranging special 
freight rates for goods to be shipped out of the 
country. The English companies have never felt any 
special concern about this question. If freight rates 
are to be reduced in order to meet foreign competition, 
our companies would expect the reduction to be made 
by the steamship lines which carry the goods for the 
bulk of the distance. As for differential rates to 
stimulate a particular industry—market-gardening for 
instance—our rails have no need to consider them. 
In a manufacturing country like ours the transport of 
agricultural produce is a small item. But to the State, 
looking to the general wellbeing, the fostering of 
agriculture might well seem a necessity. 

It is certain, then, that if controlled by the State the 
railways might become a very potent political instru- 
ment. On the other hand, there is the danger that the 
State could not be trusted to control the instrument. 
The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’? has suggested that the 
House of Commons man would shudder at the idea of 
railway constituencies, dockyard constituencies being 
already bad enough. This is a curious inversion of the 
real danger. What makes us shudder is not the 
thought of the demands which the railway vote would 
make upon the House of Commons man, but the thought 
of the bribes which the House of Commons man would 
offer to the railway vote. Think of a Radical Ministry 
in danger of defeat at the polls. What easier way of 
escape than to produce some splendid bribe to the rail- 
waymen for which the dukes could, on paper, be made 
to pay. It is expecting too much of human nature to 
assume that the party head of a public department com- 
trolling a vote which may well decide an election will 
not turn his position to party advantage. The question 
of the political status of Civil servants lies, indeed, at 
the very root of the controversy as to State-ownership. 
The drastic plan of disfranchisement, though adopted 
in some countries, is not feasible in England, and the 
alternative opens the way to corruption. There must 
be some middle course, but we have not found it yet; 
and while statesmanship is thus baffled, the general 
advantages of State-owned railways cannot appeal 
with decisive force. 
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MUDDLING ON IN AFRICA. 


HERE have been sounder financiers than Mr. Hull, 
who has dropped his portfolio in the South African 
Ministry like a hot potato. He had a turn for extrava- 
gance and the vindictive not unworthy of our Mr. 
George. But we share the sincere regret with which 
General Botha bemoans his lost Treasurer, and fore- 
shadows reconstruction, for the simple reason that 
across the South Atlantic we perceive General Hertzog 
grinning. The Opposition have kept Mr. Botha going, 
preferring to renegade Englishmen a Dutchman who 
really means well, and can (occasionally) be squeezed 
into acting well. But ‘‘ with them’’ were Mr. Smuts 
and Mr. Hull, and now only Mr. Smuts is left. It is 
an ill lookout for British interests, and that at a time 
when the British settlers in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State are passing from the supervision of the 
Imperial Land Board under the direct control of the 
Union Government. The five years’ grace which Lord 
Milner’s action in the Lords wrung from the present 
Government has not in all cases sufficed to put the 
farmers on their feet. A man may have really turned 
the corner and be doing well, but still not have dis- 
charged the indebtedness of his early and most trying 
prentice years. And fears enough are entertained that 
there may in cases be foreclosing which an Imperial 
Land Board would never have dreamed of, with the 
extrusion of excellent British settlers who have made 
their farms out of the barest veld after ten years of 
heartbreaking effort, and whose only crime is that they 
are British. It is to be hoped that we may not be 
brought up against so miserable a scandal, for which 
the present Government would require treatment by 
sjambok. But the dread of it is distinctly nearer to 
“ materialising ’’ for the departure of Mr. Hull from the 
Botha Ministry. 

Although it was ‘‘done in public’’, as Major 
Pendennis feared that Pen’s plucking might have been, 
it is difficult to be quite clear why the Treasurer has 
fallen out of the coach. ‘‘ Because of railways ’’, says 
Mr. Hull, and because Mr. Sauer kept a-thwarting of 
him, having even incurred expenditure and amended 
rates affecting revenues in the largest and easiest 
manner without consulting his colleagues. But these 
things Mr. Sauer denied on the floor of the House, 
and while the Opposition, we are told, kept silent, 

wonder and comment ’’ are imputed (by Reuter) to 
the South African world, as it looks on. ‘‘ Comment ”’ 
may fairly come to this, that diamond cuts diamond 
when Mr. Sauer appears as one outraged by deviations 
from the Constitution. The Act of Union set its face 
against party politicians in power exercising patronage 
in Government appointments. And Mr. Sauer has 
kept all railway appointments in his own gift. On the 
other hand, the Act provided that all revenues raised 
from railways and harbours were to be kept apart from 
the Consolidated Fund, and spent on railways and 
harbours. The total earnings were not to be ‘‘ more 
than are enough to meet the necessary outlays for 
building, maintenance, betterment, depreciation, and 
the payment of interest due on capital contributed out 
of railway or harbour revenue”’. Railway revenues, 
however, were to be used during the first four years 
of the Union only to repair a leak in the revenues. A 
Provision which in no wise excused Mr. Hull from 
using railways as a regular source of revenue and 
basing his estimates on railway contributions. He 
had put down the railways for £500,000 in the coming 
year, and since the Union first rejoiced us, has bled the 
railways to the tune of £3,179,000. Mr. Sauer’s 
objections in the railway interest to this sort of finance 
have us all with him. © For the rest, dishonours seem 
to us divided. It is the old story of the Cape v. the 
Transvaal, each Minister standing up for his Colony. 
The Cape desires to continue its excellent, old and tried 
device of mulcting Witwatersrand by high rates on all 
imported produce, and rates absurdly low on South 
African produce, and agricultural implements, etc., 
made in South Africa. Mr. Sauer naturally was all for 
this system and the Cape farmer in whose interest it 


was begun, and Mr. Hull, as a Transvaaler, just as 
clearly opposed to Mr. Sauer. He could have 
beaten Mr. Sauer with the Transvaal element behind 
him, but some demon whispered to him, ‘‘ Try 
death duties’’; and with death duties proposed 
to oust the old succession , duties. This cost 
the Treasurer his Witwatersrand admirers, but 
pleased the farmers. But one fine day arose a 


magnate, and pointed out in plain figures to the* 


astonished Dutch landowners just how hardly death 
duties are capable of weighing on landed estates. The 
consequent revulsion of feeling was probably the un- 
doing of the Treasurer. When certain persons fall out 
honest men do not inevitably come by their own. Nor 
is it expected of them that Unionists should turn 
Mr. Botha’s late misfortunes to account. Yet these 
should be united in their policy of indulgence so long 
as the Premier lies abject beneath the feet of his 
reactionaries. 

It is wholesome even in the chill and shadow of his 
removal to think of another type of South African in 
Sir Julius Wernher, whose long agony is now over. 
He was a big man, constructive, no speculator ; a born 
administrator; a gentleman of sound South German 
stock ; just, having taste and love for beautiful things ; 
having a genius for friendship. Ergo Quintilium. 


THE CITY. 


HE best that can be said of the Stock Exchange 
this week is that things might easily have been 
much worse. Heavy liquidation has been in progress 
in all the recently active sections of the ‘‘ House ’’. 
The seat of trouble is the Marconi market. It is now 
evident that a considerable number of speculators, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, who bought Marconis at high 
prices are unable to meet their commitments. This 
unfortunate termination to the Marconi gamble, coming 
so soon after the Nigerian Tin slump, is causing great 
anxiety. Last week’s failures, which were traceable 
to defaults in Cork, have been followed by a Dublin 
failure equally serious. This naturally is reflected 
on the London Stock Exchange, and trouble at the 
approaching fortnightly settlement is regarded as 
inevitable. It can only be hoped that before account 
day the worst difficulties will have been overcome, and 
it may be remarked that when trouble is clearly foreseen, 
as it now is, there is better chance of salvage arrange- 
ments being made. 

The losses incurred in Marconis have necessitated 
liquidation of other securities. Oil shares have become 
depressed, and many of the optimists who bought 
Home Railway stocks during the coal strike have been 
forced to realise. The definite announcement that the 
Brighton Company is to make an issue of £800,000 
of new stock was inopportune from the market view- 
point. The issue is being made to existing share- 
holders, £250,000 in new Ordinary stock at 110 and 
£550,000 in second Preference stock at 120, and in 
such circumstances there are always some shareholders 
who sell old stock in order to take up the new at the 
slightly advantageous price of the offer. Traffic returns 
this week were good on the whole, but had no effect 
on prices, and then, to crown everything, the threaten- 
ing aspect of the labour situation in one quarter and 
another was quite enough to deprive the market of 
support. Metropolitans were especially weak owing 
to forced liquidation by speculators who were also 
interested in the Marconi market. 

The sharp reaction that has occurred in Canadian 
Pacifics is in keeping with the movements in other 
speculative shares. Traffic returns are quite satisfac- 
tory, and investors need not be alarmed by the change 
in the tone of the market. The decline is due to profit- 
taking and to realisations by speculators who have 
losses to meet elsewhere. Similarly Grand Trunks 
have been heavy. Wall Street is now adjusting itself to 
the prospect of Mr. Roosevelt's election as President. 
When the objections to the ‘‘third term’’ have been 
swallowed it is quite easy to prove that Mr. Roosevelt 
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is a more desirable President than Mr. Taft from 
the point of view of the stock markets. Business in 
Americans remains wholly professional, and for the 
present quotations are being supported. Foreign rail- 
ways have attracted but little attention. Mexicans are 
generally easier, Mexican North-Western being affected 
by an issue of stock taking precedence of the common. 
Argentines remain firm. ; 

In the Miscellaneous markets, Marconis have, of 
course, been the feature. The present quotation com- 
pares with 74 at the last ‘* make-up”, which was 
exactly £1 lower than the preceding making-up price. 
The seriousness of the slump needs no emphasis; but 
it is satisfactory to note that a recovery from the lowest 
levels has been made. Dealers are also very nervous 
regarding American Marconis. These shares are dealt 
in for ‘‘ special settlement ’’, the date of which has not 
vet been fixed, and a comparison of the present price 
with that of the day when the shares were introduced 
to the public shows that heavy losses have been 
incurred. The public paid between £3 and £4 for 
the shares without knowing what they were buying or 
whom they were buying from, and the penalty has soon 
to be paid. 

In the Mining market, the death of Sir Julius 
Wernher had no appreciable effect upon Kaffirs, because 
it was well known that his personal interest in the 
market was very small, and his affairs had been 
arranged so that his demise should not cause any dis- 
turbance. News developments regarding Anglo-Con- 
tinental Mines has been disappointing. | Lord Harris 
had nothing encouraging to say about the tin iode at the 
West African Mines meeting, and the report of the 
Government Inspector of Mines, which was so much 
talked about in advance, was equally doubtful. Thus 
the last hopes of the belated ‘‘ bulls’’ were negatived. 
Other mining departments have been devoid of interest. 

Rubber shares were unable wholly to withstand 
surrourding influences, but prices have kept relatively 
firm, because the small buying recently in progress 
was for investment. Oil descriptions, on the other 
hand, have suffered severely. The large ‘‘ bull”’ 
account in Ural Caspians was an obviously vulnerable 
spot, and forced selling, accompanied by profit-taking, 
has caused a sharp decline. Here again, however, a 
recovery from the worst prices is a satisfactory sign. 
The fall in Shells is not unwelcome to those who were 
awaiting an opportunity to pick up stock again after 
having taken profits, as the earnings of the company 
are understood to be highly satisfactory. 

Taking a broad view of the financial situation, there 
is nothing seriously disquieting, but the adjustment of 
speculative accounts may take some time, and no 
immediate revival of business is expected. 


INSURANCE. 
INTERNATIONAL Lire OrFice EXPENDITURE. 

~EVERAL important life offices regularly report 
rather disquieting expense ratios, but they never- 
theless make constant progress and appear to flourish 
fairly well, although few of them have so far won a 
high reputation for the liberality of their bonuses. 
American and colonial offices have, of course, led the 
way in this undesirable direction, but the expenditure 
of certain home institutions is also high, and there 
seems, unfortunately, to be no immediate prospect of 
reduction—at all events to any considerable extent. 
The fact may be regrettable, but policy-holders need 
be under no alarm, except as respects the amount of the 
bonuses they will be paid. Because an office spends 
rather more or rather less than one-fifth of the pre- 
miums it receives, it does not at all follow that its 
administration is bad or even extravagant; there may 
be no present opportunity to lower the expense ratio. 
Most persons are aware that the proportion of new to 
renewal business transacted is considered when 
actuarial calculations are being made, also that an office 
disbursing money freely may in reality be conducted 
with the most scrupulous economy. Under special 
circumstances a 20 per cent. expense rate may leave 


a larger margin of profit than the more attractive rate 
of only 15 per cent. All this, one may say, is now. 
generally known, but there are other causes which are: 
more or less overlooked by the public. 

International life offices, for instance, necessarily 
incur greater expenditure than do those which make now 
attempt to go abroad, and the extent of the additionak 
outlay will in each case be governed by the special cir-- 
cumstances—mainly the number and character of the 
different countries entered and their distance from the 
home office. Obviously a company which established: 
branches in all parts of the world would be unable to- 
operate its business at as moderate a cost as some rival 
which merely invaded two countries, say, Egypt and 
British India, or France and Holland. The Gresham 
Life Office supplies a true instance of an international: 
life office. Accounts just published show that out of 
a total premium income of £/1,040,489 only £:152,532° 
was received within the United Kingdom and 
£887,958, or nearly six-sevenths, elsewhere. Net only 
are the British Isles thoroughly worked, but the rami- 
fications of the business have been extended to almost 
all European countries, to Egypt, British India, South 
Africa, Jamaica, Trinidad, and South America; and 
also, quite recently, to Canada. A comprehensive busi- 
ness of this kind is inevitably expensive, and_ the 
Gresham's life expense ratio is found to have been: 
21.1 per cent. in 1909, 21.68 per cent. in 1910, and 
22.8 per cent. in 1911, when, in addition to valuation 
expenses, the cost of structural alterations, necessi-- 
tated by the development of the business, was charged: 
against revenue. 

“Such rates are unquestionably high—apparently 
excessive, but it must not be overlooked, in the first 
place, that the company transacts a large new business. 
Last vear it completed 6539 policies for a net amount 
of £2,171,712, and secured an annual revenue of 
£104,178, plus all single premiums received. Nearly 
one-tenth of the total premium income was therefore: 
represented by new premiums, whereas many old ané 
flourishing societies are content with 5 per cent. or 
even less. This difference partly explains the cause of 
the greater outlays of the Gresham and similar offices ; 
their managements are essentially progressive—almost 
to the extent of provoking criticism. | However, the 
main cause of additional expenditure is the widespread- 
distribution of the business, for this leads to head offices 
and executive staffs being multiplied, and in some 
countries the rate of commission paid to agents is- 
appreciably higher than it is here. 

Colonial and foreign connexions are, as a matter of 
fact, somewhat expensive luxuries, and they might 
prove disastrous in the long run were it not for certain 
compensating advantages that are gained. Among 
these may specially be mentioned the higher rate of 
interest that can be earned with safety, and, secondly, 
a partial escape from the burden of income tax. The 
Gresham, for instance, realised £4 4s. 1d. per cent. 
on its funds, after income tax had been deducted, and’ 
its accounts further show that only the small sum of 
#1602 had to be paid to Government in respect of 
4#426,750 received. By investing the bulk of its funds- 
abroad this company appears to have escaped payment 
of many thousand pounds in the form of income 
tax, and to this extent its actual expenditure was 
reduced. It is possible, of course, that certain sums 
paid to foreign and colonial Governments as duty may 
have been charged in the accounts as expenses of 
management, but even if such were the case the fulf 
amount so charged would have to be deducted from the 
expenditure, appreciably reducing the nominal expense: 
ratio. 


AN ANGELLIC ILLUSION. 
By ArtHur A. BAUMANN. 


YEAR or two ago Mr. Norman Angell, journalist, 
or, as Mr. Lawson* calls him, abstract thinker and 
emotional idealist, made the discovery that moderm 


he ‘Modern Wars and War Taxes: a Manual of Military 
Finance.’ By W. R. Lawson. London and Edinburgh: Black 
wood, 1912. 6s, net. 
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‘nations were so financially interdependent that war in 
future would become impossible, because whichever 
combatant won, both would be ruined. It was 
a taking theory, and it was. skilfully worked 
out. Mr. W. R. Lawson, who has written a 
great many books on international, colonial, national 
and municipal finance, seems to have been pardon- 
ably nettled by the intrusion of a stranger into 
his own domain. Not that he under-estimates the 
important part which finance must play in coming inter- 
national ‘‘ readjustments ’’ of disputed or disputable 
spheres. Far from it. ‘‘ The rattling of the purse 
may be as freely resorted to by diplomatists as the 
rattling of the sabre.’’ But he thinks the question of 
whether international finance makes for peace or 
war one for expert financiers, and advises abstract 
thinkers and emotional idealists to leave it alone. In 
short, this book is written to show that ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion ’’ is itself an illusion of Mr. Norman Angell. 
Modern nations are financially interdependent, cer- 
tainly; but this co-operation between the banks of 
different countries reduces the risk of panics, and mini- 
mises instead of increasing the difficulty of financing a 
war. The Bank of England is in close and constant 
touch with the banks and ‘bourses of Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris, New York and S. Petersburg. The Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street feels the pulse of all her 
patients—and when they are sick they all come to her 
—and is thus enabled to take precautionary measures 
Jong before the outer world has perceived symptoms 
of danger. If, for instance, war broke out between 
Great Britain and Germany, the commercial houses 
engaged in the exchange of goods between England 
and Germany would probably be ruined, and banking 
accounts with Berlin and Vienna would have to be 
‘hastily settled—though even that is problematical. 
But the banking resources of Paris and New York 
would still be open to us, and everybody knows how 
‘powerful they are. In the Boer War the loans issued 
‘by Sir Michael Hicks Beach were largely subscribed 
in New York—another proof of the far-seeing wisdom 
of Lord Salisbury’s persistent friendliness to the United 
States in the Venezuelan and Cuban affairs. The 
telegraph, the telephone, and the Marconi message 
have steadied the Stock Exchange, instead of up- 
setting it, as Mr. Norman Angell predicted. This 
is proved by the events of the past vear. In the 
autumn of last year Great Britain was as near to 
war with Germany as she has ever been, a fact that 
must have been well known to the Rothschilds, the 
Barings, and the Governor of the Bank of England. 
Yet there was not the slightest disturbance on the Stock 
Exchange. Shortly afterwards, without a word of 
warning, without any diplomatic preliminaries, war 
broke out between Italy, a member of the Triple 
Alliance, and Turkey, the ancient ally and protégé of 
England. There was hardly a ripple on the surface 
either of the Stock Exchange or the Continental 
bourses. Last summer we had the railway strike ; this 
spring we have had the coal strike ; the two most serious 
dangers that have ever threatened our industry. 
Neither event produced the least effect upon Stock 
Exchange values, except perhaps a small temporary 
weakness in the market for Home Railways during the 
summer. But during the coal strike in the spring some- 
thing like a boom in industrials and mines and shipping 
and telegraphs and tramways was merrily proceeding 
on the Stock Exchange. In the old days any of these 
events, the coal strike, the Morocco negotiations, the 
war between Turkey and Italy, might have produced 
a panic, and would certainly have caused a heavy 
slump. All this is quite contrary to the Angellic 
theory : and the explanation is that what causes panic 
S uncertainty and suspense. The fear of an evil is 
always worse than the thing itself. One can imagine 
the panics of old days when the news of one of Clive’s 
battles in India took six months to reach London! 
The story of the speculators in Omnium stock, who 
dressed up some cunfederates in foreign uniforms and 
brought them from Dover to London in post-chaises 
‘with the false news of Bonaparte’s defeat in 1814, which 


is set forth in Lord Cochrane’s trial, reads like an 
absurd romance. In fact the news of Waterloo was 
brought to the Rothschilds by a messenger in a small 
open boat, who landed between Hythe and Sandgate. 
But electricity has changed all that, and the certainty 
of knowing what has happened within an hour or so 
has turned out to be a wonderful nerve-sedative. 
Besides, there are the indisputable facts of the war 
between Germany and France in 1870, which knock 
Mr. Angell’s theory on the head. 

‘Mr. Norman Angell’s chief argument is that war is 
so unprofitable to both parties that neither, in these 
democratic days, will be fool enough to engage in it. 
But is war unprofitable? British wars may be so: the 
Crimean War was so: the Boer War was so. But that 
is because we wage our wars for no clear object or 
policy, and in the most extravagant manner. We are 
never prepared for war: and in consequence have to 
spend twice as much as anybody else. When in a 
war, we are careful to proclaim that we shall take 
nothing for ourselves. It is not so that the Germans 
gotowar. The war of 1870 not only cost the Germans 
nothing, but they made a very handsome profit out 
of it. The initial cost of the war to Germany, Mr. 
Lawson tells us, was 477,550,000. But France paid an 
indemnity of 213,000,000, and ceded the provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, which have been valued 
at £64,000,000. These two sums amount to 
£:199,450,000, which subtracted from £77,550,000 left 
the Germans with a balance of £:200,000,000, all but 
half a million. It is true that we made nothing out 
of the Boer War; and that the Japanese made nothing 
out of their Chinese and Russian Wars. + But that was 
not because modern wars are unprofitable, but because 
Britons and Japanese are not Germans. With regard 
to Mr. Angell’s other argument that the financial dis- 
turbance caused by war is so great as to act as a 
preventive, the facts are equally against him. Two 
and a half per cent. Consols at 77 are the equivalent 
of three per cent. Consols at 92. Our three per cent. 
Consols went through the Crimean War at an average 
of go2 ; through the Indian Mutiny at 932; through the 
American Civil War at 913; and through the Franco- 
German War at prices ranging from 93 to 913. 
Immediately preceding the Franco-German War there 
was something of a panic on the Stock Exchange ; but 
it was short-lived and was represented by an average 
fall of five or six points in foreign securities, such as 
Italian, Peruvian, Spanish, Egyptian, Turkish and 
Mexican. As a further contradiction of Mr. Angell’s 
theory it has to be said that a great many people make 
a great deal of money out of war. Birmingham and 
Sheffield did a roaring trade during the Boer War, 
which perhaps explains the Jingo politics of the Mid- 
lands. The owners of steam-coal also make huge 
profits out of war. Nor does the banking interest 
lose by war. All the fortunes of the Pitt period 
were made by those whom Cobbett denounced as ‘‘ loan- 
mongers ’’ and ‘‘ tax-eaters’’. The great houses of 
Baring and Rothschild were built on the ruins of the 
Napoleonic wars. So that it will be seen that there 
are many financial interests which stand to gain by war. 

There is but one way of using finance as a weapon 
to stop war, and that is impossible. If the eight Great 
Powers of the world were to meet at The Hague and 
agree to make money contraband of war, the supplying 
of which to a belligerent would be a breach of neutrality, 
every nation would then have to finance its own wars 
out of its domestic resources. That would put an end 
to war in civilised democracies; but it would give 
too dangerous an advantage to half-civilised countries, 
like China and Japan, whose soldiers fight on a few 
pence per day. To make money contraband of war 
is therefore a counsel of perfection; but until it is done 
all talk at Hague Conferences is pure hypocrisy. 

Mr. Norman Angell might reply that times have 
changed since the Franco-German and Boer Wars. 
They have changed, and it is an open question 
whether a nation debauched by a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who has turned the Treasury into 
an insurance office, a labour bureau, and a charity 
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organisation society would be able to support 
a great war with the calmness and courage which 
carried Great Britain through its former wars. That 
is a vast and vitally interesting question, into 
which Mr. W. R. Lawson enters minutely. His 
figures and conclusions are disquieting, even startling : 
his book should be read by every serious man. But the 
taxable capacity of Great Britain, and the margin of 
taxation left for the financing of a great war, is too 
large a subject to open at the close of an article. Mr. 
Lawson answers Mr. Angell in the following sentence : 
‘* Finance never yet prevented an outbreak of war, 
though it has brought many wars to an abrupt con- 
clusion. The Germans know all the ins and outs of 
war finance better than anybody else. They have made 
up their minds what financial risks are worth taking 
for the sake of the highest prize any nation can aspire 
to—a ready-made Colonial Empire. Half-a-dozen 
‘ Black Saturdays’ in Berlin would not frighten them 
from their purpose. These are but passing storms that 
clear the atmosphere. If financial chaos has to come any- 
how, a Bourse panic more or less won’t signify ’’. It 
was the bad harvest last summer caused by the drought, 
far more than the prayers and curses of the Bleich- 
réders and the Mendelssohns, that checked the hand of 
the German war party. 


A MUSICAL WAR. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


O speak as the vulgar, someone in Liverpool is 
going to have a deuce of a time. In London, as 
is well known, musicians never quarrel. There are no 
rifts in amateur choral societies ; members never secede 
from professional orchestras ; all is peace and love from 
year’s end to year’s end. The amateur musicians of 
Liverpool would find this intolerably tame. Whether 
on account of the Irish element, or because of the 
proximity of the town to the Irish coast, a meeting 
of the members of the Philharmonic Society on 17 May 
seems to have resembled Donnybrook Fair, where 
someone or another went about with a stick, and when 
he saw a head hit it. However, no heads were actually 
broken; but, said Mr. Caleb Smith, ‘* They have not 
woke up to it yet, I am afraid ’’, which rather implies 
that he intends to wake ‘‘ them’’ up; so there may 
yet be some fun. ‘‘ They’’ are the Committee of the 
Society, and it will be instructive and useful to seck 
out their offence. 

There are two causes of dispute. First, the Com- 
mittee have not (it is alleged) tried to make money and 
pay off a heavy debt incurred some years ago; second, 
they have offered programmes which evidently were 
distasteful to many of the subscribers. As regards the 
second complaint J am in sympathy with the rebels; 
the other leaves me cold. If the Philharmonic Society 
is frankly a money-making concern like our three great 
orchestras (our Philharmonic simply does not count at 
all), and if it cannot make money by playing good pro- 
grammes well as those orchestras do, then let the 
directors face the situation boldly and turn their hall 
into a picture-palace. At the same time they do not 
seem to have done badly. Their debt of £8300 
(incurred through the necessity of buying a new roof 
for the hall) is now reduced to £1500; and this year, a 
bad one, they have lowered it by another £350, after 
paying all expenses. Still more is promised. Accord- 
ing to the report of the ‘‘ Liverpool Courier ’’ now lying 
before me, during the past year £190 was spent on 
keeping the hall in good order and some miscellaneous 
expenses, and this ‘‘ would not occur again’’. So the 
hall is to take care of itself in future—until it tumbles 
about the Society’s ears, I suppose, or until the town 
authorities interfere. At all events the complaints 
about finance seem unfounded. 

On the artistic side the Committee have gone wil- 
fully or carelessly or blindly wrong. No words are 
too strong to condemn the outrageous folly of such a 
programme as that Mr. Landon Ronald had to conduct : 
Elgar’s violin concerto and his first symphony in one 


evening are almost unthinkable, and it is not surprising 
that the hall was nearly half-empty before the end, 
Apparently the Committee are quite content with them. 
selves in this respect, and a return to an even worse 
state of matters is hinted at. There is talk of cutting 
down the cost of hiring or buying new music. That 
would mean a revival of the old stereotyped programme 
with novelties rigorously barred—the kind of pro- 
gramme our Philharmonic persisted in giving us in the 
bad bygone days. The Committee could not do better 
than copy the programmes of the London Symphony 
or the New Symphony Orchestra. I do not agree with 
the grumbling about ‘‘ The Veil’’. It is a poor, 
insignificant setting of a lot of twaddle; yet Cowen is 
nowadays a serious musician, and it is only fair—to 
him and to Liverpudlians—that his work should have 
a hearing. The Committee have made far bigger 
mistakes than in giving that. They have allowed them- 
selves to be overruled by their conductors and to give 
concerts which, though containing excellent numbers, 
were iil-arranged, indigestible lumps made up of in- 


congruous elements. If this continues the member. 
ship will drop, and the Philharmonic will find itself 
bankrupt. 


At the meeting, after Dr. Richard Caton, the chair. 
man, had explained matters, the game began. Mr, 
Thomas John said too much money was paid to sole 
instrumentalists and the band, and, considering that 
their Society was a very poor copy of the London 
Philharmonic, they should not pay more than the latter 
body. Let me point out to Mr. John that their Society 
cannot possibly be a ‘‘ poor copy ”’ if it does the work 
it is reported to have done; the London Philharmonic 
has long ceased to count in London musical life. Any- 
how, famous solo players are willing to play much 
cheaper in London than in Liverpool. Rightly or 
wrongly, they reckon a London success as more useful 
to them than a Liverpool success : in fact, they do not 
value a Liverpool success at a pin’s fee and only play 
there for the cash. As for the cost of the band, I should 
like to know how many concerts were given for £3046; 
because the £2500 paid in London would be for only 
six or scven concerts. Mr. John, posing as a reformer, 
pleaded for a reactionary policy and spoke with some 
heat of the ‘‘ modern abortions called music’’. If! 
used such language about our Academies and _ their 
mighty works this office would be littered with writs 
in an hour; but the meeting laughed goodnaturedly 
and passed on to electing its Committee. Here there 
was some hard fighting, but the disputes are purely 
parochial. In the result the Society determined to hold 
to its old path. 

That will be fatal. Other orchestras will arise and 
eclipse the Philharmonic as effectually as the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra eclipsed our Philharmonic. People 
will not stand old-fashioned stodginess nowadays. 
After reading reports, circulars and what not carefully, 
it appears to me that the agitators are justified ia 
demanding (1) more artistic programmes ; (2) the sing: 
ing of as many songs as possible in English; (3) inal 
possible cases the preference of English over foreign 
artists ; (4) the abolition of the analytical programme. 
This has become a nuisance. It began as a direct 
bribe to certain critics of the last generation ; it ensured 
their hearty co-operation; and in these times whet 
every critic is above suspicion it is no longer needed. 
Those who can understand the notes and musical quote 
tions don’t want it; and it is useless to those who 
do not understand. Beyond these suggestions it 
impossible for one who is not intimate with Liverpod 
affairs to say more. Someone remarked at the meeting 
that as a thousand conductors are starving in Germaty 
a few could be had for nothing ; but I assure Mr. Cale) 
Smith that, apart from the wickedness of making 
starving musicians work without pay, the state ¢ 
affairs he imagines to exist in Germany does not exist 
The poorest German conductor would not come het 
save to gain money; he would prove himself a foolif 
he did. Ifa Liverpool tradesman in a bad season cowl 
not sell his goods, would he take kindly the suggestid 
that his duty was to give them away? If the trade 
man’s capital is sunk in his goods, so is a musicial! 
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capital sunk in the knowledge and skill it has taken him 
years to acquire ; and the one is as much entitled as the 
other to get a livelihood out of his sunken capital. I 
do not suppose these remarks will influence Mr. Caleb 
Smith any more than my previous ones will influence 
the old gang. But unless they all take thought and 
mend their ways some other body of instrumentalists 
will rise up and take their place. This great Liverpool 
war has a lesson for every orchestral and choral body in 
the kingdom. 

With the exception of Massenet’s ‘‘ Don Quichotte ”’, 
nothing striking has been done at the London Opera 
House. And Massenet’s work is not, after all, very 
striking. I shall have something to say about it soon; 
put to-day I want to refer to a much more ambitious 
work, ‘‘ The Children of Don’’, by Lord Howard de 
Walden and Mr. J. Holbrooke. This is based on a 
Welsh legend, and, frankly, I hardly understand it. 
] know nothing about Welsh things save its national 
beast, which out-Manxes the Manx cat in possessing 
neither head nor tail nor legs; and the spirit of its 
legendary lore is far beyond me. Perhaps in time I 
shall grasp it. For the present, after closely examining 
the pianoforte-score, I can at any rate see that there 
are some effective situations, and for these Mr. 
Holbrooke has invented some of the best music he has 
yet written. How far it is genuine theatre-music is 
another matter, but in this respect I like it better than 
“Dylan’’, The score, even the piano-score, is 
immensely complicated, though not recklessly or wil- 
fully complicated, and it is hard to guess at many of 
the orchestral effects; but it is picturesque and full of 
colour. The work is to be given at the Opera House 
on 7 June, and I feel it my duty to write a few lines 
beforehand. We English are perpetually asking for 
English operas; and the danger is that when we get 
one the production may pass more or less unnoticed. 
In this case Mr. Holbrooke is one of our younger and 
more daring composers, and it will be a scandal if it 
is left to be judged by a few critics in a papered house. 
The public is wanted. Lord Howard de Walden has 
aright to say ‘‘ We have taken infinite pains to produce 
you an opera ; we have mounted it and rehearsed it with 
infinite pains. At least, come to hear what it is like ’’. 


A DISCOURSE OF ‘“‘ THE DOUBLE GAME ’’—II. 


By Joun PALMER. 


ROBERT BROWNING not only in the conception 
and execution of his ‘‘ Ring and the Book”’ 
illustrates the artist’s progress in creation through the 
three stages of which I wrote last week; he actually 
describes it for us with an accuracy rare in a poet’s 
critical account of himself. The poet is seldom able 
to write intelligibly of his work. Poetic creation, in 
the words of a poet, is a prerogative of ‘‘ that imperial 
faculty whose throne is contained within the invisible 
nature of man’’; and the singer is himself most often 
baffled by the song that rises to his lips. Robert 
Browning himself would be hard pressed to tell exactly 
why and how he was gifted to utter his lyric of the 
wise thrush at the bent spray’s edge. But Browning 
has lifted the veil, so far as it may be lifted, in allowing 
us to take him in the act of beating out the perfect 
gold of a masterpiece. 


“Do you see this square old yellow Book, I toss 
I’ the air, and catch again, and twirl about 
By the crumpled vellum covers,—pure crude fact 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 


And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries 
since? ”’ 


Here was exactly that piece of life which Browning 
alone of all who yet had encountered it could see 
imaginatively. Here was pure crude fact—truth as 
the historian views it. Yet here had it lain neglected 
for near two hundred years—its precise value to any- 
one but Robert Browning being ‘‘ eightpence English 
just". Who has not heard the fool who tells us that 


facts speak for themselves? Let us have Browning’s 
view : 
‘* This is the bookful; thus far take the truth, 
The untempered gold; the fact untampered with, 
The mere ring-metal ere the ring be made! 
And what has hitherto come of it?) Who preserves 
The memory of this Guido, and his wife 
Pompilia, more than Ademollo’s name, 
The etcher of those prints, two crazie each, 
Saved by a stone from snowing broad the Square 
With scenic backgrounds? ”’ 


Before even the poet could spell the value of his trove, 
he must already have given richly of himself in the 
mysterious process of imaginative creation. The three 
stages of the poet’s progress which for the sake of 
analytic clearness I have divided off and separately 
discussed are frequently almost simultaneous. The 
poet’s imagination will often spring at some piece of 
life, seeing it at a glance in the final perfect form. 
But between this sanguine leap of the spirit and the 
methodical progress from just observation to the per- 
fect piece of art there are degrees of swiftness which 
make it possible, as in this case of Robert Browning, 
to follow the poet’s motion. Moreover, Browning him- 
self, taking his Book to Rome, trying ‘‘ truth’s power 
on likely people’’, and finding himself fronted with 
the sort of foolish questions (as to whether he dealt in 
poetry and make-believe, or told truth from the book) 
which modern critics would certainly ask if a poet 
turned up in London to-morrow on a similar errand— 
Browning himself, in the humble sincerity of greatness, 
looked steadily within his heart and answered as truth- 
fully as he could: 
and no! 

From the book, yes; thence bit by bit I dug 

The lingot truth, that memorable day, 

Assayed and knew my piecemeal gain was gold,— 

Yes; but from something else surpassing that, 

Something of mine which, mixed up with the mass, 

Made it bear hammer and be firm to file. 
Fancy with fact is just one fact the more ; 


I fused my live soul and that inert stuff, 

Before attempting smithcraft, on the night 

After the day when,—truth thus grasped and 
gained,— 

The book was shut and done with and laid by.”’ 


The book was shut and done with—the just view of 
this piece of life was attained. Thereafter we follow 
Browning as turning to free himself and find the world 
he stepped out upon the narrow terrace of his home 
in Florence, and felt his way in spirit to Arezzo, Castel- 
nuovo, Rome. It was then that the poet’s miracle—the 
miracle of Elisha with the corpse (’tis a credible feat 
with the right man and way)—was wrought upon dead 
truth— 
‘* that little, left 

By the roadside ’mid the ordure, shards, and weeds, 

Until I haply, wandering that way, 

Kicked it up, turned it over, and recognised, 

For all the crumblement, this abacus, 

This square old yellow book.”’ 


We cannot linger here upon the vision of this dead 
truth so wrought upon. Let Browning put the ques- 
tion ; and then we will leave him with the perfect gold. 


‘* Well, now; there’s nothing in nor out o’ the world 
Good except truth: yet this, the something else, 
What’s this then, which proves good yet seems 

untrue? 
This that I mixed with truth, motions of mine 
That quickened, made the inertness malleable 
O’ the gold was not mine,—what’s your name for 
this? ”’ 


We can only answer with blind words that our name for 
this is poet’s truth, which—in whatever habit it issues 
to the world (to be loaded with this or that vile term 
of the critic or professor)—lives more by virtue of those 
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motions of his that quickened, than by quality of the 
gold that was not his. 

I am now ready for Mr. Maurice Baring’s ‘‘ The 
Double Game ’’; but unfortunately I have almost en- 
tirely forgotten what I wanted to say about it. We 
have seen that, when Robert Browning went to Rome, 
and ‘‘ tried truth’s power on likely people ’’, he found 
that they had forgotten all about Guido and Pompilia : 


** Vet a little while, 
The passage of a century or so, 
Decads thrice five, and here’s time paid his tax, 
Oblivion gone home with her harvesting, 
And left all smooth again as scythe could shave.” 


The reason why the people of Rome forgot all about 
Pompilia in a century or so is precisely the reason why 
in a fortnight or so I have forgotten all about ‘* The 
Double Game’’. Pure crude fact is the harvest of 
oblivion. Critics have found virtue in ‘‘ The Double 
Game ’”’ for its fidelity to the facts of modern life in 
Russia. But alas! not one fact or figure of Mr. 
Baring’s piece of life has suffered the necessary miracle. 
‘*The Double Game ”’ is faithfully observed, perhaps— 
I neither know nor care; for I do not go to the theatre 
to learn about Russia. Certainly it is well wrought 
—an honest piece of craftsmanship; and there is 
obviously a difference between ‘‘ The Double Game ”’ 
and *‘ Bella Donna’’. Unfortunately it is not that 
vital difference which distinguishes art from its counter- 
feit. Mr. Baring tells the truth about Russia. Mr. 
Hichens does not tell the truth about Egypt. The 
distinction is not altogether unimportant ; but it is not 
a distinction in which a dramatic critic is necessarily 
interested or concerned. 


AN INDEPENDENT. 
By Fitrson Younc. 


S the law stands it is extremely difficult to make 
any honest comment on the career and character 
of a contemporary without running the risk of being 
called upon to. produce elaborate justification for any- 
thing which the subject of your remarks may deem 
unflattering. There are some men, however, whose 
work and influence are so bound up with their character 
and personality that the work cannot be separated from 
the man; and although there are few positions which 
1 would more unwillingly occupy than that of defendant 
in a libel action brought by Mr. Bottomley, his influence 
in public life is interesting enough and important enough 
to be worthy of serious criticism, and the risk must 
be regarded as worth taking. 

It is always profoundly interesting to see a man of 
great ability attempting to stand alone, to carry out 
his ideas not through the aid of established machinery 
and institutions—in which they inevitably go through 
a process of adulteration and dilution—but simply 
through his own untrammelled activities. There are 
many men in public life who call themselves indepen- 
dent; but I hardly know of one, with any influence 
worth mentioning, who is so really, except Mr. 
Bottomley. Many clever men start life with the idea 
of only saying what they think, and only working for 
what they individually believe to be desirable, and of 
doing their work with their own hands alone; but 
gradually they become attached to institutions and 
parties, and absorbed by them, finding indeed that 
unless they do so all parties and institutions will be in 
opposition to them. The mere process of living 
attaches them to life; and every tie that a man forms, 
every responsibility he takes, every hostage he gives 
to fortune is an influence that gradually tends to muffle 
and paralyse the direct and free expression of his soli- 
tary, individual mind. Here and there a strong man 
like Cecil Rhodes creates institutions and parties to 
carry out his ideals; but far oftener, when the man is 
not fortunate enough or unscrupulous enough to acquire 
the necessary material power, or not clever enough to 
use it when he has acquired it, his isolation of mind 
becomes a mere weakness ; and he finds himself, as John 


Davidson found himself, so cut off and isolated frome 


the world about him that he has no means of communi-.- 


cation with it, that it does not understand or even hear 
him ; and he finds the world a place impossible for him- 
to live in. What is interesting about Mr. Bottomley 
is that he has so far created no great machinery to 
carry out his ideas, that he works quite single-handed, 
not with, but practically against existing institutions, 


and yet that he is strong enough to support that isola-. 


tion and, in spite of it, to make the world listen to him, 

It is at least one sign of greatness that a man does. 
not fit into existing institutions. But it is a disadvan-.- 
tage, in this way: he has ra powerful and organised’ 
army of friends ready to support him at critical 
moments and, if he be unscrupulous, to give his unscru-. 
pulousness some high-sounding and respectable name.. 
Therefore most of our modern Samsons wisely get hold. 
of a pillar supporting some human institution, so that, 
if they fall they drag it down with them. In that case. 
it is to the interest of their fellow-men to prevent them 


from falling ; while in the case of the isolated Samson no. 


one is involved in his downfall, and everyone is against. 
him. In this aspect of things the Samson becomes to. 
the eve of the interested onlooker a mere David, who 
arrays himself single-handed against the Goliaths of- 
associated human strength. I confess that when I see. 
a fight of this kind going on I am instinctively always 
on the side of the weaker, irrespective of the merits of. 
the case. And when I see Mr. Bottomley engaged 
single-handed in one of his periodical conflicts with some: 
of the most powerful organisations of our world L. 
cannot help wanting him to win, whether he is right or. 
wrong. I do not profess to be a judge of right and. 
wrong for other people; but I am a deeply interested: 
spectator of any fight that may be going on; and the 
only kind of conscience I have in the matter is a desire, 
that the side against which the odds are heavy should: 
win. 

I know nothing about Mr. Bottomley’s history as a 
financier, but I do not understand that it differs greatly- 
from that of most people who have been successful in 
what is called the Money Market. The money that you 
get in the world of speculation must, it seems to me, 
come out of somebody else’s pocket. It is always the 
widow and orphan who are supposed to supply the vast 
sums which the successful financier accumulates; but 
if that be so, widows and orphans must be much richer. 
people, and even more credulous and greedily desirous 
of adding to their wealth, than they are generally sup- 
posed to be. But I cannot see that there are many fine 
shades in the morality of the matter. The sum of 
money that any human being can really honestly earn im 
his lifetime is very small; and great fortunes, whem 
they are not inherited or given, are in my opinion almost 
all dishonestly come by. As far as I can gather Mr. 
Bottomley has made a fortune and lost it again; so that: 
it has either gone back to the widows and orphans, 
in which case everyone should be satisfied, or else it: 
has passed into the hands of other money gatherers 
or of the professions which are parasites upon them.. 
Money is not lost; it only changes hands. 

I am more interested, however, in Mr. Bottomley’s 
method of using his influence than in the way he hay 
acquired it. Whatever may be thought of him—ané 
I have heard people whose opinion I respect say that 
they think very ill of him—it is impossible to deny that,. 
quite single-handed, he is making his influence felt om 
his time. It is a really remarkable fact that a man who 
has always had a large hostile public ready and willing 


to trip him up on the slightest opportunity should have . 


been able to hold his own, not by keeping quiet and 
hushing things up, but by coming out into the open 
and fighting. In court after court of law, with the best 
counsel arrayed against him, and with the whole estab- 
lished order of things opposed to him, he has come out 
a virtual winner ; in fact he seems to have spent almost 
the whole of his life walking with comparative security 
between red-hot ploughshares. He has won and held 
with the greatest ease the right to represent in Parlia- 
ment an important London constituency—and this, t© 
put it mildly, with no very great support or approval 
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from the managers of his own political party. He has 
flouted the Government and made them appear ridicu- 
lous. And I cannot doubt that he has more talent 
than almost any of the safe, approved, respectable men 
who are at present prominent in the public eye. 

These are very real and formidable facts. It is of 
no use to pretend they are otherwise, and not nearly so 
interesting as to look them in the face and see what they 
really mean. It is of no use for gentle and refined people 
to hold up their hands and say that Mr. Bottomley 
is a vulgar and blatant creature who robs widows and 
orphans, and edits an odious paper called ‘‘ John 
Bull’’. That is not a complete account of him, and 
does not explain him away. I have no love for the kind 
of journalism represented by ‘‘ John Bull’’, but suc- 
cessful journalism is nowadays not a pretty trade, nor 
do a refined taste, love of truth, or fear of exaggera- 
tion constitute a safe passport to eminence in it. I do 
not know that Mr. Bottomley cares twopence about 
good taste; I do know that he constantly outrages it. 
The contents-bills of ‘‘ John Bull’’ often seem to me 
offensive and even indecent, and it would be impossible 
to defend the appalling Philistinism that plastered the 
trees and bushes about Byfleet with its advertisements. 
These are brutal examples of methods which have for 
their object something very different from the inculcation 
of a refined esthetic taste. But then Mr. Bottomley 
does not pretend to care about that; it is not the 
work which he has set himself. What he does desire— 
quite sincerely, I believe—is to apply to the govern- 
ment of the country the metheds of common-sense which 
men apply to the administration of their own business. 
He desires to tear down the veils of convention and 
pretence with which the governing machinery has 
become shrouded ; to throw half of it upon the scrap- 
heap as quite obsolete and unfitted for the duties it 
has to perform, and to simplify, clean, and oil the rest, 
so that the work will be done more cheaply, more 
honestly, and more efficiently. His attitude is that of 
a small but clear-headed shareholder in a great com- 
pany suffering from over-capitalisation, effete 
administration, a board of directors playing more for 
their own hands than for the good of the shareholders, 
and equipped with old-fashioned and _ obsolete 
machinery. The company being the country, Parlia- 
ment its board of directors, the Cabinct its administra- 
tion, Mr. Bottomley has by joining the board sought 
to do what he can there; but he has found, as 
so many other men have found, that to stand in a 
minerity of one is not a very easy way of getting 
his reforms carried out. So he has started his own 
machine in the form cf a newspaper which, whatever 
may be thought of its taste, is undoubtedly conducted 
with great journalistic ability. He has started his 
‘‘ John Bull League ’’—a machinery which, since it is 
not meant to support and encourage any existing insti- 
tution, receives scant notice from the Press of the 
country, and which for all that centains the nucleus 
of a very real power. And with these aids he has made, 
and is making, his mark cn public Ife. 

And now will come the great test. Character still 
stands for much with the English people ; and they will 
not suffer themselves to be led by a man whose cha- 
racter they hold, rightly cr wrongly, in suspicion. If 
a dishonourable man acquires great influence, it is never 
because of his dishonour, it is because the public believe 
him to be honourable. And the ablest and most honour- 
able man in the world will lose his influence if the public 
gets it into its head that he is a bad character. Now 
the importance of character is this: that it in some 
measure protects a man against the enemies which 
every strong and sincere person cannot help making. 
The lives of very few people are entirely blameless ; and 
if a man’s character be suspect, things may be brought 
against him with deadly effect which, although they 
might be true, would not be worth while for anyone to 
rake up against a man of whom the world thought well. 
Those who believe as I do that Mr. Bottomley’s great 
abilities and often sound ideas might be of benefit to 
the public life of this country will wish most heartily 
that he may clear himself of the rather sordid coils in 


which his feet have been entangled in the past. Brains 
and strength are things that we have great need of, 
and they can hardly be more hopelessly wasted than in 
winning technical victories in the world of the Law 
Courts. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, 
How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, the bays, 
And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree. 


HEN Marvell wrote flower shows were not and 
the idea of winning palms in the shape of cups 
or medals by means of the very garden he was vaunting 
had not yet dawned. And many a garden lover must 
have wished that such an idea had continued in the 
limbo of unconsciousness, that his garden cou!d have 
remained the home of quiet, free from the fury and 
fret of competition and the exactions which the struggle 
for awards brings in its train. But the itch for contest 
is in all of us, and against his better nature man after 
man gets drawn into exhibiting; then begin long 
before the show new anxieties about the weather, the 
fixed date is on his mind, one week he is wondering 
how he can hurry his flowers on, then comes the sun, 
and he fears they will be too far advanced, and some 
scheme for coolness and shade must be devised. At 
last he wrecks his garden to take to the show every 
possible flower of merit, spends impossjble hours of 
the night or early morning in a state of wicked temper 
setting up his exhibit, and then, whatever prizes come 
his way, loses the enjoyment of his flowers, which soon 
collapse under the withering climate of a show tent. 
Showing is an intolerable vanity, he declares, and 
makes careful notes of the weak spots he intends to 
rectify before another season. 

However, flower shows of the competitive kind con- 
tinue to exist as meeting some requirement of human 
nature, and their worst enemy must admit that they 
do lead to the improvement of flowers and the better 
embellishment of gardens at large. Competitive 
showing of particular flowers is still largely in the hands 
of the true amateur who does the work himself, but the 
greater display is naturally made by the men who can 
command an extensive gardening staff, and this sort 
of amateur varies from the real enthusiast who would 
equally toil over a few square yards of Suburbia but 
can raise the realisation of his desires toa higher power, 
to the merely rich man whose garden is but a form of 
social competition, directed by a megalomaniac profes- 
sional brooking no interference with his designs. More 
and more, however, the amateur is ceasing to become 
a leading factor in flower shows, nowadays the trade 
takes charge of such all-important opportunities of 
advertisement and sale. The big shows could not go 
on unless the great firms of nurserymen and seedsmen 
subsidised them freely, and the ever-present danger is 
that awards tend to be made not on the quality of the 
exhibit, but according to the standing of the firm or 
in consideration of the expense to which they have been 
put. 

Meantime the public get a delightful entertainment, 
and we can safely say that nothing of the kind more 
charming has ever been provided than the International 
Show which opened on Wednesday in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital. The private garden has become a 
peculiarly English institution, like the comfortable 
house, the fruit of our numerous middle-class pos- 
sessed of modest wealth and leisure. Italy and France 
preceded us with the great formal garden that is the 
apparage of ‘the nobleman’s house, but their middle 
classes live in towns and not even in suburbs ; moreover, 
the French Revolution swept away many a private 
garden and amateur of flowers. In Holland and Ger- 
many we find magnificent trade gardening and fine 
public gardens, but the people buy cut flowers and do 
not grow them; still more so is that the case in 
America, where the conditions of social development 
and the extremes which mark the climate are all against 
the private garden. But, on the whole, the English 
flower show has lagged behind the English garden, not 
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in numbers by any means but in style. If we compare 
eur Temple shows with the great exhibitions at Paris 
or Ghent, we should find at the former more variety and 
more and better individual flowers, but the general effect 
is distinctly inferior. There are usually in England too 
many exhibitors to be satisfied, and each exhibitor tries 
to cram something different into every square foot of 
space, until the stages are little better than animated 
eatalogues. Partly the crowds account for this dis- 
position; when people have to move in serried ranks 
along narrow gangways they can only see things 
in detail; moreover the exhibitor is selling his wares, 
and tries to set out everything that may attract 
a purchaser. But at the current exhibition in Chelsea 
there is ample space, and many of the growers have 
responded to the opportunity by simplifying their 
exhibits and aiming at a broad colour effect, in certain 
eases also utilising with skill any architectural features 
such as pillars which occur in the space at command. 
Noteworthy examples of good taste, altogether inde- 
pendent of the superb quality of the flowers, are the 
rhododendrons near the north end of the great tent, 
where the colours have been massed, and the group 
given an _ undulating billowy effect such as a 
rhododendron glade takes in the open. Again, for ex- 
quisite colour we remember a group of Oriental poppies 
ef amethystine and chocolate shades, set off by the 
foliage of copper beech and great grey thistles. The 
most prominent fault in arrangement is the tendency 
to put in too much and to obtain a stodgy plumcake or 
pincushion sort of effect, like the summer bedding of a 
generation ago. The colour sense goes astray ; some- 
times for want of courage, as in one of the great groups 
ef amaryllis, where the white, light red, and deep cinna- 
bar flowers are all intermingled to their general inefflec- 
tiveness ; sometimes through sheer insensibility, as in 
one of the finest exhibits of sweet peas. There the 
delicate half-shades of pink and lavender all keep 
together perfectly, but are hopelessly killed by being 
flanked at one end by the fierce orange of some veldt 
daisies and at the other by the still cruder oranges 
and yellows of some African marigolds. The Dutch 
section shows what can be accomplished by reticence 
and simplicity ; it was to have been all tulips, but the 
season intervened and a new scheme was then carried 
eut almost wholly in white and purple lilac, leading to 
an unexpectedly charming group of vegetables only, 
as though one should go through the drawing-room. to 
the spotless Dutch kitchen. 

But if there are casual flaws in the exhibits, as a whole 
the aspect of the great canvas-covered garden—for one 
eannot call a space of three and a half acres a tent—is 
simple and beautiful, and as one enters at the Embank- 
ment gate it is hard to repress an exclamation of pure 
ehildlike delight at the prettiness of the scene—a stage 
fairyland that the scent tells you to be real and not 
painted. The dominant note is struck by the roses, and 
most of all by those new climbers, the Wichuriana 
hybrids, with which our gardens have been enriched 
within the last ten years or so. They have turned out to 
be extraordinarily amenable to forcing in comparatively 
small pots, and, as they will bloom in cascades of pink 
and white all along a six-foot spray, they lend themselves 
easily to decoration. There are more, perhaps, of these 
elimbers—Hiawatha, Lady Gay, Tausendschoen, 
American Pillar—and of their pretty baby cousins, than 
of the show roses proper; but those who want to see 
a rose and not a bush can surely ask for nothing finer 
than the extraordinary blooms of Mrs. John Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, and Frau Karl, brought by Messrs. 
Mount. 

Perhaps the greatest centre of attraction is the orchid 
tent, but there wealth is frankly predominant, and the 
exhibits can be and indeed are appraised in terms of 
eash. There seems hardly any arrangement beyond the 
determination to cram as much value as possible into 
the space available. But as soon as one’s feeling of 
amazement at the structure of the orchids—their almost 
perverse ingenuity of form and texture and colour—has 
passed away they leave behind little feeling of beauty. 
Certainly the Odontoglossums are exquisite, but the 


popular Cattleyas and Lelias have a sort of Hebraic 
opulence and overdressedness, and many of the others 
are best described by the old servant as ‘‘ almost as 
good as if they was artificial’’. Talk about theories 
of mimicry—in the dim forests of South America and 
Burmah there grew up this race of perfect representa- 
tives of luxury, of the froth of an over-ripe civilisation ! 
There is one pale green and black orchid that is the 
very symbol of the adventuress of melodrama, of expen- 
sive vice as it is romantically adumbrated in the vision 
of the shopgirl. It is good to leave these waxen glories 
and take a turn in the open air to where the rock gardens 
speak of the mountains, though in one of the tents also 
you may fall across an exhibit of Trollius and Anemone 
sulphurea, a natural harmony of greys and golds, 
equally recalling cool northern streams and upland 
pastures. Onour way to the rock gardens we happened 
upon a quiet building labelled Science, where ene 
might learn something of the thcught that is being 
given in patience and obscurity to the guidance of this 
triumphal commerce of plant raising. A set of Trope- 
olums from the John Innes Institution and of Chinese 
Primulas from the Reading College illustrate by actual 
examples Mendel’s generalisations, which are rendering 
plant breeding an exact science instead of a gamble; 
and Rothamsted shows some of the mysteries of plant 
nutrition, not as yet wholly explicable, but which are 
being turned to practical advantage by the gardener. 
But long before he has seen all these things the visitor 
will have become utterly exhausted; then if he has 
friends at court let him forgather with the exhibitors 
and hear of the toils that have gone to the preparation 
of some of the displays, of the havoc wrought in the 
plans by a season three weeks ahead of the normal, 
of the contests between firms and individuals who set 
out months ago to buy up for their own stands whatever 
the Continent possessed of superlative merit. And 
before he leaves, let him not fail to recognise the truly 
national setting of this great show, Wren’s tranquil 
building of Chelsea Hospital and the spacious terrace 
where the scarlet-tunicked pensioners take the sun in 
peace. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S POEMS.* 
By J. E. Barron. 


HATEVER on calm consideration may be thought 
of Mr. John Masefield’s recent poems, it is 
certain that they have not merely tickled the palate of 
journalists and mild amateurs in verse. They have 
impressed and excited, at least for the time being, 
the minds of people who set store by poetry, and 
who look to poetry for interpretation and revelation of 
life. No doubt Mr. Masefield, like all contemporary 
professional authors of any vogue, has a coterie and 
an opposition. On one side we hear that the poems 
are ‘‘ great’’, even ‘‘ superb ’’; on the other, that they 
outrage the principle of poetry by their matter, and 
debase its coinage by a deliberate crudity of expres- 
sion. Freshness of a kind, apparently, is admitted by 
everybody. The question is whether this freshness is 
a true, spontaneous force, enlarging the bounds of 
poetry ; or a novel rhetorical brutality which only trans- 
gresses them. 

It is common sense to recognise, at the outset, that 
verse which is nc’ >oetry is not necessarily bad. <A 
civilised age, e:> cially an age of prose, may develop 
certain legitimate if secondary functions of verse in 
addition to what we should all like to think is its 
original and proper function—the expression of ecstasy. 
Verse like ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy’’ and ‘‘ The 
Widow in the Bye Street ’’ can be appreciated in many 
ways quite lawfully, while we postpone the ultimate 
question, ‘‘Is this high poetry?’’ As pieces of fiction, 
dramatic studies, realistic verse narrative—call them by 
any safe and provisional title that occurs to you—both 


* “The Everlasting Mercy ’’, ‘' The Widow in the Bye Street’. 
‘Biography (‘‘ English Review’’, October 1911, February 
and May 1912 ) 
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works have power and picturesqueness, searching com- 
mand of detail, and a rapid, engrossing movement. 
‘The Everlasting Mercy’’ is doubly ambitious, for 
it attempts a most difficult subject in the autobio- 
graphical form; a form always exacting, but here 
peculiarly so, since the supposed confession sets out to 
exhibit, through the speech and imagery of a converted 
rustic blackguard, the susceptibility of a poet. That 
Saul Kane is by temperament a poet, almost an 
esthete, is never in doubt; and a poet he remains to 
the end. Perhaps this is why his permanent conver- 
sion to the ploughshare hardly convinces. Undoubt- 
edly moral conversion both sudden and stable has 
happened to ruffians quite as ruffianly as Saul; but they 
have been men of hard native fibre, not creatures of 
introspective subtlety. Saul has intense vitality, and 
we are meant to perceive that this flamelike force in 
the man is capable of a lifelong consecration. The 
idea is fine, but it fails of conclusiveness in the working 
out, just because Mr. Masefield (intentionally or no) 
has made us feel all through the poem that Saul is a 
potential artist, rather than a potential saint. For the 
artist soul, conversion is not so much a decisive epoch 
as an experience often repeated ; salutary, let us hope, 
but seldom attended by profound readjustment of 
character. The illumination itself—the new vision of 
heaven and earth—is vividly and truly suggested. I 
do not blame Mr. Masefield for the fundamental flaw. 
On the contrary, his choice of hero is highly significant 
and very germane to his essential flavour as a poet. 
Incidentally the history of Saul is full of achievement. 
The prize fight and the carousal scene show a terse and 
trenchant vigour that no judge of literature can put 
by; and the long apostrophe of Mother Jaggard has 
a bald directness of writing which argues, to say the 
least, great technical skill. The simplicity and ‘‘ forth- 
right ’’’ quality of the style, if studied, are studied 
extraordinarily well. 

Constructively, ‘‘ The Widow ”’ is a better piece. Its 
unity is complete, for Mr. Masefield has set himself 
no insuperable problem in the obvious conclusion. We 
are in a world of unbroken tragic irony, long familiar 
to modern fiction. Maupassant or Mr. Hardy, each in 
his own way, might have handled the tale. Nothing 
is spared, and the mastery of detail and dialogue rivets 
attention irresistibly. Indeed, the story and the cha- 
racter are so actual in every part that the pathos of 
the mother, on which presumably the dramatic interest 
is meant to be concentrated, is not so central as it 
should be. On the other hand, her pathos is at times 
so realistic that the question obtrudes whether in 
fiction, let alone poetry, such things are tolerable. 
When the son has been hanged, the dazed mother 
totters home and recalls his infancy : 


**Oh how his little face come, with bright hair, 
Dear little face. We made this room so snug ; 
He sit beside me in his little chair, 

I give him real tea sometimes in his mug. 
He liked the velvet in the patchwork rug. 
He used to stroke it, did my pretty son, 

He called it Bunny, little Jimmy done.’’ 


The touch is brilliant, but our instinct exclaims ‘‘ Ne 
coram populo’’. Precisely how far a tragic conception 
may go, in piling on the agony, it is impossible to say. 
But I take it as a sound critical maxim that such con- 
ception must carry with it, at every step, some touch 
of sublimity. Our pity and terror must always be 
tempered by a sense of the heroic. Mr. Masefield’s 
prose drama, ‘‘ Nan_’’, is equally ruthless in detail and 
issue, but he interfuses them with more of romantic 
elevation. The soul of the goaded girl is above her 
fate, and a background of imaginative symbolism— 
Gaffer Pearce’s talk, the summoning horn, the Severn 
tide—is felt more or less throughout the play. These 
elements have no counterpart in ‘‘ The Widow’. The 
tone of the tragedy therefore, though unsparing, is also 
in a sense pedestrian. It is relieved only by a true 
Sensuousness of natural description and by reflective 
turns of a sinister beauty : 


‘* The white hands bring the poison and the cord ; 
Death has a lodge in lips as red as cherries, 
Death has a mansion in the yew tree berries.’ 


‘* Biography ”’, the latest poem, is a long experiment 
in this reflective mood. The topic of meditation is 
the contrast of life as a man feels it—a succession of 
thrilling experiences that make him what he is—and 
life devitalised in the printed record. 


‘*When I am dust, my penman may not know 
Those water-trampling ships which made me 
glow.”’ 


There are striking passages, and lines of aphorism 
which borrow‘a pensive power from their setting : 


‘* A soul entirely known is life achieved.”’ 
and 
‘*The days that make us happy make us wise”. 


As a whole, in spite of a main idea that is unhackneyed 
and worthy of inspired poetry, the piece is amorphous 
and diffuse. It is doubtful if Mr. Masefield will ever 
really find himself in the explicitly philosophic type of 
verse. He will be well advised, I fancy, to anchor 
himself to the concrete. 

In assessing the actual poetic value of these works, 
small account need be taken of points which seem 
to have scandalised their more adverse critics. It is 
true that ‘‘ bastard’’ and ‘‘lasted’’ are bad rhyme, 
and by no means the worst of which Mr. Masefield is 
capable; that his syntax, punctuation and vocabulary 
defy the purist ; that he reconciles with emotional verse 
the crude expletive of the navvy, and carries fidelity of 
record to the point of 


‘* Come and see Jimmy have his belly bunted ”. 


These, however, are matters of a sort which it is 
always idle to discuss, apart from some clear axiom of 
poetic art. If the verse be readable, sheer solecisms 
trouble us no more and no less than we mind the wart 
on a friend’s nose. Brutality of diction cuts deeper; 
but to condemn offhand some particular phrase or 
line, as an offence to poetry, is always rash. Nothing 
is an offence to a work of art—I am not for the moment 
considering public morals or the domestic circle—save 
what is out of key. It is odd that critics, who pre- 
sumably have heard of ‘‘tone’’ in painting, should 
ignore the same principle when they deal with litera- 
ture. The dialogue of Browning’s ‘‘ Spanish Cloister ’’, 
like the rhymes of his ‘‘Grammarian’s Funeral ’’, 
would be manifestly atrocious or absurd for Tennyson. 
In point of fact Mr. Masefield’s style is singularly at 
one with itself. And whatever his claims as poet, he 
has broken ground for literature by taking up fresh 
materials (hitherto jetsam and plebeian stuff) which he 
‘‘ carries off’’ as dissolved ingredients of an imagina- 
tive scheme. The question whether he has achieved 
high poetry is therefore no question of detail, but 
concerns his verse as a whole. Are these poems really 
transfused with great emotion? Or are they, in the 
main, rhetorical tours de force? 

The test is exacting, but not unfair. Mr. Masefield 
invites it; for he has deliberately chosen the poetic 
form, and in this form he has set out to express no 
butterfly invention, but the play of life and death, of 
spiritual illuminations and agonies. Clear vision, re- 
sulting in force of style, can turn these things into 
strong narrative, can produce even verse of arresting 
quality. To turn them into absolute poetry nothing 
will suffice, apart from what we call ‘‘ inspiration ’’. 
Mr. Masefield has abundance of poetic feeling, but 
poetic feeling is not enough. Themes of this order 
call for tremendous sincerity, for rapture in the literal 
sense of the word. The writer must really be carried 
away, so that our sense of his technical cleverness is 
wholly merged in the depth of moral passion which he 
evokes. Nobody, of course, demands that such passion 
in a long poem (a poem, moreover, of narrative) should 
everywhere find equal expression. But certainly it 
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should transfigure the whole texture; and above all 
we may reasonably look for culminating moments, 
where the current of thought is gathered up into some 
line or verse of transcendent feeling. Mr. Masefield’s 
poems do not rise to this criterion. or all their 
rapidity, they lack the steady glow which, in a great 
poem, welds verse to verse; and as for his religious 
verses—to speak particularly of ‘‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy ’’, where the highest comparison is challenged— 
there is nothing that will not instantly fade, more or 
less, if you set beside it an appropriate fragment of 
Southwell or Crashaw, Blake or Browning. 1 have 
already hinted that Saul Kane somewhat fails to 
convince at the very point where conviction should be 
intense. His ecstasy, or what is meant to be his 
ecstasy, is not without lyric merit; buf the strain is 
thin and fluty by contrast (say) with Smart’s organ-tone 
ef praise: 
** Glorious hosannah from the den, 
Glorious the catholic amen, 
Glorious the martyrs’ gore.’ 


It is here, in the crucial passages where most naturally 
we demand the note of great poetry, that Mr. Masctield 
feaves us fatally conscious of his rhetorical talent. His 
most emphatic stanzas, while they compel admiration 
of the vigorous writing, reveal a certain intellectual 
inadequacy, a want of poetic seriousness. 

All this, however, only implies that Mr. Masefield’s 
designs in verse have outrun his vocation. That he 
is a sincere poet, within his true range, there is little 
doubt. In his rural atmosphere and in figures like 
Saul and Jimmy (as in several of the persons, 
notably Dick Gurvil, of ‘‘ Nan’’) he has caught a fresh 
flavour—a sort of vernal suggestiveness—that is 
creative and quite his own. To the ear of a West- 
countryman, particularly, Mr. Masefield’s verse has 
something indigenous. It is not easy to describe a new 
sensation in art, but I think that many will capture, 
between the lines of these poems, a smell of earth, a 
quality of coolness and greenness, perhaps a hint of 
apple-blossom in the early morning. The sensuousness 
of his young rustics, their susceptibility and_heart- 
aches and keen physical life, has something in common 
with the spirit of Mr. A. E. Housman’s ‘‘ Shropshire 
Lad’’. The romance of a Western country town, with 
its cattle market, dreaming elms, and Gothic tower-seen 
across flat meadows, is ingrained in Mr. Masefield ; and 
he has fine intuition of the human passions, often 
primitive and naively expressed, that move against such 
a background. His own loose style, at its best, reflects 
the mixture of Kelt and Saxon which belongs to that 
region. In this neo-pagan, esthetic-rustic vein he is 
capable of pure and moving poetry. Some of his digres- 
sions, in the present poems, are charmingly imaginative ; 
Saul’s tale to the child, for instance, and the fancy 
about the gipsies, with the exquisite fourth and last 
lines : 

“* Perhaps when man has entered in 

His perfect city free from sin, 

The campers will come past the walls 
With old lame horses full of galls, 

And waggons hung about with withies, 
And burning coke in tinkers’ stithies, 

And see the golden town, and choose, 
And think the wild too good to lose, 

And camp outside, as these camped then, 
With wonder at the entering men.”’ 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Masefield will steadily 
develop along these lines. For new poctry we look 
indeed eagerly in these days, and are well schooled 
ta disillusion. The first requisite of modern art—that 
the artist should seek the beautiful in common life—is 
at least amply recognised by Mr. Masefield. He may 
éo much, if he will firmly cleave to this principle, give 
play to his imagination on its native ground, and 
distrust all inventions that force him to rhetoric. 


THE CLOCKSMITH. 
By Joun Hatsuam. 


MONG the practitioners of those trades which once 
flourished in the village, and now linger on the 
verge of extinction, starved out by “‘ inevitable economic 
changes ’’, Simeon Nye the clocksmith holds a notable 
place. The very style is distinctive, like the little 
square-paned bay-window, showroom and workshop in 
one, like the stock-in-trade, the leisurely methods of 
business; it is a better title than the less archaic but 
doubly-lying legend, ‘‘ Watchmaker and Jeweller ’’, 
borne by the more ambitious business a little lower down 
the street. There is no sign of modern change in the 
clocksmith’s shop. As the master grows older the dust 
thickens on the window panes, on the little trays of 
tarnished watch-chains and tie-pins of a rustic taste out- 
moded these thirty years, on the card, fallen face down- 
wards on the sill, which once advertised the world that 
an apprentice was ‘‘ wanted for repairs ’’. 

The customers who know the ways of the house 
(whether they come for repairs or for tobacco, which 
Simeon sells with an abstracted and off-hand manner, 
as if it were but an accidental adjunct of the languishing 
profession) knock violently on the shop door, and fill 
up the next ten minutes with any other business they 
may have in the street. The stranger who waits in the 
shop while the master is on his way from the back 
garden will soon exhaust his survey of the stock-in- 
trade. There are two tall clocks, ancient pieces in 
black oak cases, ticking together with a beat so grave 
that it seems meant to measure longer hours than we 
know; there are half-a-dozen cheap nickelled alarums 
and spiky-gabled wooden timepieces, to supply the 
popular demand; there is a fine bracket clock, a copy 
of a seventeenth-century design, and an elaborate non- 
descript in ‘solid brass under a glass case. The little 
lathe and bench fill the window; by them stand the 
inverted bowls of three or four wine-glasses, one perhaps 
sheltering the movement of a watch under regulation. 
A dozen ‘‘ dummy ”’ tobacco-tins grace a shelf, and the 
dusty trays of chains and pins lie on the windowssill. 
There can be no doubt that the business is in a condition 
of decay. 

When Simeon at length appears, wiping his hands 
upon his apron, and explaining that he was in the middle 
of setting his shallots or pricking out his auriculas, or 
feeding his Wyandottes, he presents a figure which a 
stranger would take rather for the blacksmith than the 
clocksmith. His frame is one of slack-built bulk, top- 
heavy with broad shoulders and large head somewhat 
conical and wholly bald; his hands are those of a giant, 
the unlikeliest in the world, anyone would say, to trust 
a watch to, unless he had seen the great loose-jointed 
fingers at their office, alive with the very spirit of fine 
touch and softest patience. There is never any hurry 
about work in Simeon Nye’s shop. He will meet the 
customer’s demand for a prompt diagnosis of a stoppage 
—dirt in the works, or a broken hair-spring ?—with a 
general disquisition on the fallacy of cheap lines, which 
drifts into comparisons of standards of honesty at 
various periods of the trade, and ends in circumstantial 
histories of his younger days and his father’s time. He 
will leave the ounce of bird’s-eye in the scales, to explain 
the points of the timepieces in the shop. The tall clock 
with the fine brass face and the name “ Jacob Chat- 
field’’ flourished below the winding-holes was made in 
the village a century and a half ago, in the days when 
every little country town possessed its artist, who, 
spite of doubtful tools and hand-cut pinions, turned out 
admirable work, and supplied every farmhouse and 
half the cottages with the ‘‘ grandfathers ’’ which our 
modern collectors buy up at fancy prices. That clock, 
Simeon says, has been his regulator for forty years. Its 
companion, with an enamelled face of rose-wreaths and 
a classical landscape, is more archaic in its works, driven 
by a hempen cord instead of achain. Those others, the 
model of the Jacobean bracket clock, and the curious 
Chinese-looking timepiece with turned brass pillars and 
finials, are Simeon’s own workmanship, specimens of 
what the little lathe and armoury of tools could do at 
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their best in the way of fitting and finish; left on his 
hands, he will tell you, as he puts them back a little 
roughiy on the shelf: ‘‘ There’s no trade for work like 
that now ’’, 

Simeon is much more than a clocksmith. It has 
been suggested by philosophic neighbours that had he 
dispersed his genius less universally, he might have 
achieved a more material fame. He plays the bass-viol 
something more than endurably, the instrument which 
his father performed upon in the church band, in com- 
pany with a flute and a bassoon, before the western 
gallery was swept away by the restorers. He is a 
gardener and a bird-fancier, possessing in both fields 
all those curious gifts of instinct which make things 
grow and thrive as by a sort of infallible magic. He 
can produce out of his narrow strip of garden dahlias 
or auriculas, Wyandottes or Rouen ducks, which not 
once nor twice have beaten the most renowned com- 
petitors at the great shows. He does not do much in 
that way now, he says: “‘’tis a funny job, showing, 
whether ‘tis flowers or birds—and then there’s always 
the judges. . . . You don’t stand to make much when 
it’s all reckoned up’’. He recalls old shows, far afield : 
there was the pen of ducks which he made ten pounds 
by at Birmingham and London; there was the morning 
when a famous professional grower came and looked 
over his stand of fancy dahlias as he was setting them 
up, and turned away with the conclusive: ‘‘ H’m! 
Then I don’t show to-day’’. He descants upon the 
hundred little tricks and wrinkles in arranging and 
‘* dressing ’’ exhibits, just on the nice edge of what is 
fair, which catch the eye of the hurried judge or decide 
his balanced taste, and turn a second-best plate of 
kidney beans or board of pansies into a well-earned 
first. Who but a genius, refusing to trust wholly to 
the effect of carefully timed condition-pills, would have 
thought of teaching his pen of ducks to take a worm 
from the end of a little stick, so that in the show tent 
they greeted the judge’s wand (with which he lifts 
plumage and turns the birds about) with such engaging 
animation as made an instant certainty of the award? 
If histories such as these, circumstantially delivered 
while the client’s watch is absently balanced and 
revolved by the great supple fingers, should move 
wonder as to how Simeon ever found time for such 
branches of learning over and above the study of his 
profession, the prompt reply is that when he was young 
he never wasted any time on schooling. He began to 
work at his father’s bench when he was nine, he says, 
having taken in the ground-notions of horology earlier 
than that, perhaps. He is one of those who think that 
a lad to whom book learning will be of any use will 
get it for himself, somehow, school or no school, and 
all the better for his own finding. He himself, while 
he worked at the lathe and in the garden, and picked 
up his various technical accomplishments, took the 
three R’s in his stride, reading odd numbers of the old 
Penny Cyclopedia which reposed beneath the bench in 
the shop without any conscious effort of acquirement, 
and summing in his head for amusement till he took 
to trigonometry at sixteen. Like others of his order, 
he has a profound contempt for the common products 
of the Council School, as he observes them during and 
after their course, delighting in the chance of putting 
a Sixth Standard younker, or even the fine flower of the 
pupil-teachers’ centre through a public viva voce, and 
following the dissection and despatch of the victim with 
the triumphant jeer : ‘‘ Goin’ to learn others, and ha’n’t 
got the brains to learn yourself !”’ . 

Progress touches the village street with no uncertain 
hand: the public mind develops, and Simeon is already 
a good deal isolated. He maintains alliance with two 
or three of the older tradesmen of his own standing ; 
Joram Tugwell, the shoemaker, as distinct from the 
proprietor of the boot stores; Peter Rummery, the 
tailor, who makes corduroy breeches and servants’ 
liveries, as distinct from the universal outfitter of the 
Emporium, with his sweated “lines’’ from White- 
chapel; and John Branch, the joiner, who makes the 
coffins for those who are not too proud to use the little 
ox-hearse, instead of the glass coach from the county 


town. But he is in touch most of all with the outliers 
of the parish, the people of an older tradition than is 
known in the street, who come down from the farms 
and cottages on Saturday nights to do their marketings 
and their circumstantial errands. One may see these, 
uncouth, bent figures, standing in the little shop on 
pouring winter nights, while the wet coats steam and 
the old green umbrella slowly makes a pool upon the 
floor, watching silently the cunning fingers conjure 
with the old turnip watch or the trashy American clock. 
They understand what it is to have a handicraft of one’s 
own, and are understood in their turn as skilled men, 
artists at thatching, at shepherding, at ploughing, at 
wood-cutting, carters, stock-men, trappers, hedgers, 
bee-men. The most regular of these visitors is Harry 
Vinall, a little old man with a range of gifts as wide 
as Simeon Nye’s, who, by his knowledge of wood- 
cutting, ‘‘ throwing and flawing’’, wattle-making, 
hedging and thatching, mowing and cow-doctoring, is 
at seventy-five wanted at half the farms in the parish 
to do the work which none of the young men under- 
stand. Between the fine-fingered giant and the 
withered little greybeard with his stiffened and knotted 
hands there is a natural fellowship. Both the craftsmen 
are among the last representatives of the dying race 
of the universalists, the skilled men with the gift of 
doing divers things extremely well, a race which it 
would have been worth their country’s while to keep 
alive by any sort of protective policy or sumptuary law. 
They do not talk about themselves ; but they know the 
meaning of a nation of half-taught scribes; they have 
their views about the herd of vague incapables which 
the school discharges upon the village, mentally and 
physically incompetent to twist a withe into a faggot- 
band, or to meddle with mechanics beyond the winding 
of their five-shilling American watches. They have 
heard something, perhaps, of the talk about the mono- 
tony of village life, and think that the vanishing of the 
village workmen may have some bearing on the matter. 
The pair are, like most of their kind, wonderful in their 
age, the strength and the skill hardly touched by the 
seventy years. But the old men for the most part end 
suddenly ; and when they are gone, the village street, 
once a sort of university of arts to the parish, will be 
nothing but a place of ‘‘ branches ’’ of soulless fac- 
tories and firms, no one knows nor cares where. The 
country makes nothing now; more and more are we a 
mob, born to consume the fruits of earth. There will 
never be an apprentice at the clocksmith’s again; the 
boys of the village make his door bell clink often enough, 
but the demand is for the eternal packet of cigarettes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BRITAIN AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Kingston, Jamaica, 5 April 1912. 

Sir,—This letter will seem hopelessly belated, 1 fear, 
seeing that it is now over a month since letters on this 
subject appeared in the Saturpay Review. Remem- 
ber, pray, our distance and our consequent disabilities. 
And remember also that we in the British West Indies 
are far more gravely concerned in this question of 
American aggrandisement and domination than you at 
home. I have lived in the U.S., in Canada, and for 
some years in Cuba. I have observed and read widely 
and carefully, and I am convinced that the prevailing 
temper, attitude, and feeling in the U.S. towards Eng- 
land is far from friendly. Let the provocation be ever 
so slight, you would see the hot flame of anger that 
would spring up in the States against us. The 
smouldering embers of hostility that were left by the 
War of Independence and the war of 1812 have been 
sedulously fanned by the garbled school histories and 
popular fiction that American children and the less 
cultured classes read. And whenever it is possible the 
fact that in the Civil War (1861-3) the sympathies of a 
large proportion of English people were with the South 
is harped upon with almost savage bitterness. Even 
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if we could count upon the entire goodwill and friendly 
forbearance of the U.S. towards us, the Monroe 
Doctrine would still constitute a serious danger for 
Great Britain. The territory of the U.S. covers less 
than one-third of the whole American continent. How 
unreasonable, how arrogant, then, is the claim set up 
by it to be cock-o’-the-walk over it all! Adding the 
extent of Canada to British Guiana, British Honduras, 
and the West Indies, Great Britain, it will be found, 
has larger possessions in the American continent than 
the U.S. Suppose some dispute arose between Great 
Britain and a Central or South American Republic, 
Peru, Chile, the Argentine, Venezuela, or Brazil, and 
the case were one in which we could not permit a third 
party to interfere, we must, if the Monroe Doctrine is 
to stand, either fight the U.S. or stoop to dictation. 

Occasions for controversy are more likely to arise 
after the opening of the Panama Canal for trade with 
Central and South America, intercourse and investment 
of capital will be stimulated and will expand. At 
present there is enormously more British capital 
invested in Central and South America than U.S. 
capital. Throughout these countries, too, Americans 
are dreaded and disliked, while Englishmen are liked 
and esteemed. In violation of the spirit, if not of 
the letter, of treaty obligations, the U.S. are strongly 
fortifying the Panama Canal, also the harbour of 
Honolulu. They already possess naval harbours and 
stations in Cuba, Porto Rico, and San Domingo. 

The British West Indies are at the present moment 
utterly unprotected. With its usual careless lethargy, 
our Government is just opening one eyelid, as it 
were, and is to send next June a naval commission of 
inquiry to discover what should be done to strengthen 
our West Indian position. A glance at the map will 
demonstrate clearly enough that Trinidad and Jamaica 
at the least must needs be fortified, and be provided 
with docks and coaling stations. Jamaica, situate in 
the main ocean highway for the Canal and so near to 
it, requires to be taken in hand immediately. It is 
humiliating to see so often in our Kingston harbour 
German and American men-of-war and only very rarely 
one of our vessels. And in our streets, above hotels 
and shops, more of the Stars and Stripes than of the 
Union Jack. Every now and then an impudent pro- 
posal is put forward by some American politician or 
newspaper for the acquisition by the U.S. of the British 
West Indies. Thank heaven as yet the notion is as 
hateful to the West Indian people as is to the Canadians 
the idea of annexation to the U.S. It is well to bear 
in mind that the disloyal Irish, practically Fenians, in 
the U.S. are a very powerful body, and that they not 
only control newspaper policies, but largely colour 
popular opinion and the views of public men. Hence 
no opportunity is lost in platform and journalistic utter- 
ances of vilifying and belittling England and all things 
English. During the last twenty years we have given 
way too much and too frequently to the U.S., until 
the popular belief there is that whenever they insist we 
shall submit. 

It is a thousand pities that England, France, and 
Germany did not long ago unite in denouncing the 
monstrous pretensions of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
thus reserve to themselves the right to ignore its claims 
and resist their maintenance. The U.S. aim now to 
dominate the Caribbean and later on the Pacific. We 
ought to aim at giving Japan the Philippines and Ger- 
many a hold by purchase of territory in South America. 
Then there would exist a counterpoise to American 
ambitions and American aggression. When the States 
have swallowed up Mexico, how long will the Central 
American Republics retain their independence? And 
after they have been sucked into the Union what 
will be the fate of the magnificent and vast South 
American countries. And where then will be our 


immense trade with all these? We shall be walled out 
by the high Customs tariff of the States. The English 
people and the Government are living in a fool’s para- 
dise as regards our relations with the U.S. Some day 
there will be a sad awakening. 
Your obedient servant, 


H. S. Bunsury. 


ITALY IN TRIPOLI. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
40 Leinster Square, Bayswater W. 
11 May 1912. 

Sir,—I always read your correspondence regarding 
the misconduct of the Italians in the Near East with 
more than usual approval. My own experience of their 
diplomacy renders me a capable critic of their ‘* fool- 
hardiness”, as Mr. Grahame McQuilquham rightly 
terms the aggression on Turkish territory. 

Could the tale of the long and weary attempt that 
I have fought alone (almost) to obtain justice for the 
outrage inflicted on my person forty years ago near 
Naples be known in England as it ought, we should 
hear less of hybrid Anglo-Italians defending the wrong- 
doers’ claim to English love of right dealing. 

I wrote a letter in the ‘‘ Academy ’’, 18 November 
1911, quoting a ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent, 14 September 
1882, telling ‘‘ of the atrocious caricatures which were 
our sole reward for helping on the freedom and unity 
of Italy’’. 

Surely Mr. Richard Bagot earns his Italian laurels 
cheaply, blindly following the ‘‘ Tribuna’s ’’ rodomon- 
tade of traditional friendship between our two countries ; 
when as a fact the ‘‘ Tribuna ”’ itself headed the long 
list of Italian journals which gloried in any defeat of 
English arms during the Boer War, as it also did 
in the Egyptian War (1882) against Arabi Pasha. 

Lately I wrote in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ concern- 
ing this Tripolitan act of brigandage (6 October 1911), 
seeing modern Italy ‘‘is a Power itself only half- 
fledged’’. I have found law in Italy a lottery, I may 
call it a throw of the dice; in my case it was all empty 
smoke, and I can truly say Italians do not know what 
even-handed justice is ! 

My old friend Ouida dealt with cases such as Paola 
Lombroso’s in 1898, and exposed the legal falsehood 
that is emblazoned behind the judgment seats of all 
magistrates in Italy, ‘‘ Every man is equal before the 
law ’’. 

England was held responsible for the Italian failure in 
Abyssinia, and already voices are heard whispering 
that England encouraged ‘‘ Italy in Tripoli ’’. 

I am ready and willing to substantiate all my state- 
ments herein and elsewhere contained, and if any 
Italian, or Italianate Englishman, ventures to contra- 
dict my words, he will find documentary chapter and 
verse for all I ever have written or spoken. 

Repeatedly and abundantly I have challenged all 
former Italian detractors, and yet curiously I have never 
met or discovered any individual who has cared to 
contradict me in or out of print. 

Surely their Machiavellian diplomacy is fully ex- 
hausted, now they have nothing to gain, or I to lose. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


“PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay Review. 
London, 14 May 1912. 

Sir,—In his interesting book thus entitled, Mr. Jeans 
relates of Robert Lowe M.P. that he was conscious of 
his own failings, as the grimly humorous epitaph that 
he composed on himself amply testifies. Mr. Jeans 
adds ‘‘ Many versions have been published, but prob- 
akly the following is the best : 


‘Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, 

A treacherous friend, a bitter foe; 
Whither his restless soul has fled 

May not be thought, much less be said. 
If to the realms of peace and love, 
Farewell to happiness above, 

If to a place of lower level, 

We can’t congratulate the devil’ ’’. 


I think Mr. Jeans has fallen into error here. The lines 
were, I believe, composed impromptu by a member, and 
being passed round the House they had an hilarious 
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reception. Translations innumerable in many tongues 
were made of them, and among these was a Latin one 
by Mr. Lowe himself. I treasure the copy which he 
gave me. It runs as follows: 


‘* Robertus Humilis hic jacet, 
Qui nobis (mortuus) valde placet. 
Amicus minime fidelis, 
Amarus hostis et crudelis. 
Quznam conditio sit futura 
Ambigitur, sed spero dura. 
Si ccelum scandet ista pestis, 
Vale concordia ceelestis. 

Si apud inferos jacebit, 
Diabolum ejus peenitebit 
Et nos diaboli miserebit ’’. 


Another amusing story narrated by Mr. Jeans is the 
incident of the cat in 1874, thus: ‘‘ White a member 
was addressing the House, a cat sprang from under the 
benches and bounded across the heads and shoulders of 
members. The movements of the cat excited a good 
deal of commotion, but in the end it disappeared through 
the door ”’. 

Somebody wrote on this: 


‘* Unable longer to endure 
The ooze of dull oration, 
The very cat sprang from the floor 
And fled in desperation ”’. 


Who was the author ? 
Your obedient servant, 
H. D. E vtis. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE IN GREEK. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A., 5 May 1912. 


Sir,—Among the faithful to whom the Saturpay 
REVIEW is no less dear than it is to Miss Powell are 
many exiles whose lot is periodically brightened by its 
advent. Permit one of these, a mesogaian of the 
Western Continent, to express his wonder at learning 
through your pages of the existence of a Poets’ Club 
in the Elysian Fields, and of the discussion therein by 
the genus irritabile of our mundane suffragette problem. 
One can but fear that henceforth our old-time convic- 
tions respecting Elysian conditions—everlasting calm 
and so forth—will have to be considerably modified, 
and imagination feebly endeavours to portray what 
Sappho (of the subtle flame and glowing bosom) does 
when Euripides ‘‘ has the floor ’’. For was it not Euri- 
pides who for ever barred woman from all active partici- 
pation in the consideration of momentous and weighty 
matters ? 


opixpas 8 ddoppas AdBwor trav Adywv, 
wrslovs x.7.X. 

(‘‘ Phoenisse,’’ 205-7.) 


Apart from the casual appearances of the necessary 
strong-handed accomplishers (or executioners) of the 
will of the oeuvat Oeai the women of the tragedies are 
the chief factors, instigators and protagonists, even 
when (as in the ‘* Electra ’’) woman herself vaunts her 
essential subordination and inferiority. 

If there be also a philosophers’ club in Elysium, and 
the question were submitted to its members, I think 
the decision would be that for the Governments of 
Earth to refuse to women the right of thus expressing 
their convictions is logically unorthodox. That these 
sages would unanimously declare that the tactics of 
“‘the Pankhurst crew’’ are not the best means of 
securing this right I freely admit,—it is, of course, 
much to be deplored that the aspirations of woman to 
obtain for herself that which is accorded to the man, 
without distinction of mountebank or clodpole, should 
he accompanied by the ‘‘ wild ebullience of the Helot ’’. 

It may be decreed that man’s resipiscentia and the 
attainment of equality by woman must be preceded by 
Armageddon and the fulfilment of that ancient predic- 


tion which Bacon admitted that he did ‘‘ not well under- 
stand ’’, but which Englishmen now may not find it hard 
to interpret :— 


_ ‘* There shall be seen upon a day, 
Between the Baugh and the May, 
The black fleet of Norway. 
When that is come and gone, 
England build houses of lime and stone, 
For after wars shall you have none.”’ 


Cod grant that it may go, leaving us with the benison 
of Pindar: 
exvedoar tociv 
Zed réra, aida ddors, 
kal Tixav Teprvav 
Yours faithfully, 
M. C. O’Byrne J.P. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
13 May 1912. 

Sir,—I had intended writing if no one had noticed 
the ridiculous statement of Solomon ben David re male 
births. On that fact lay the whole point of an amusing 
altercation at a small suffrage meeting. An ardent 
spinster was holding forth, painting in brilliant colours 
the millennium that would arrive directly women were 
given the vote. It was pointed out that a limited vote 
could not hope to win the Labour party or democratic 
feeling, and a larger enfranchisement meant swamping 
the men by a large preponderance of women. 

The sentimental spinster said, ‘‘ Oh, but dear A., we 
shall take such care of all the boy babies that in a very 
few years they will outnumber the girls’’. Whereupon 
a cruel and incredulous married anti-suffragist retorted 
‘* Nonsense, my dear H., why, you don’t know one end 
of a baby from the other’’, and the whole assembly 
roareu, but the spinster was deeply hurt. Lady 
Grove’s quotation, a well-known one, reminded me of a 
theory I have always held; and I should much like to 
know if it can be substantiated by figures, namely, that 
of the poor little bodies found and presumably mostly 
illegitimate by far the greater number are of male chil- 
dren. It seems odd that with all our eugenic talk and 
our enormous strides in scientific and biological know- 
ledge no real discovery has been made concerning sex- 
determinants. I have a theory, but again do not know 
if it can be verified by facts. 

Yours truly, 
**PrimMROSE Dame.”’ 


“BE BRITISH!” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—When Lady Grove takes up her pen I am 
always eager to read what she has to say. On what- 
ever subject she writes (aspirated or not aspirated) she 
is vehement and assured, this in a wobbling age is 
something to be thankful for, and in addition she is 
sure to give me, what I am always ready to pay for—a 
laugh. 

In her letter last week, to which I immediately turned, 
I found a point raised that I had never thought of, 
and which I confess has puzzled me. Passing over 
the fact that at present it seems unproved that the 
fateful words that roused such fierce disapproval were 
ever spoken, let us assume they were. Surely in such 
a moment, trying to inspire courage, it would have been 
tactless, to say the least of it, on the part of an English 
captain on an English ship, to shout to his crew and 
passengers ‘‘ Be Japanese !”’ 

Even if the idea of discourteous boastfulness towards 
other nations had occurred to him, he would have recog- 
nised that it was not the exact moment to attempt an 
avoidance of self-righteous complacency. I think he 
would have felt that his appeal would have been 
weakened and his hearers confused if he had reminded 
them just then that there were other brave men in the 
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world. It is probable he trusted more to the sentiment 
involved in his shout than to the geographical definition 
of the words themselves. 
Yours faithfully, 
BETA. 


WHAT WAS SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION ? 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
6 May 1912. 

Sir,—Your correspondent will find an interesting 
essay upon the subject of the religion of Shakespeare 
in the late Professor Churton Collins’ ‘‘ Ephemera 
Critica ’’’. Most of the essays in that volume, I believe, 
appeared originally in the Sarurpay Review. 

Your correspondent will find a number of references 
that bear upon the question he raises. Churton 
Collins concludes with these words: ‘‘ It may be that 
what we are certainly warranted in concluding about 
him, represents all that can be concluded, namely, that : 
He at least believed in soul, was very sure of God.”’ 

I am,-Sir, yours faithfully, 
Harovp P. Cooke. 


‘THE INCONSTANT MOON.’’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Superb ’’, Portland. 


Sir,—I see that one of your correspondents on ‘‘ The 
Inconstant Moon ”’ recalls the famous star blunder from 
‘‘ Hard Times’’. A fellow to this may be found in a 
work of a distinguished living novelist, which, if not 
so patent to common sense, is yet clearly a case where 
Stevenson’s good advice about the almanack, quoted 
by another correspondent, is pertinent. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett, in his ‘‘ Rest Harrow ’’, gives 
us a vivid picture of a midnight vigil of his hero, Jack 
Senhouse. The time is about midsummer, the place 
a lonely valley among the hills, in Wiltshire, or Somer- 
set, or thereabouts. Now Mr. Senhouse is no ordinary 
observer who just happens to find himself looking up 
at a starry sky, as even the grossest grocer or the most 
soulless stockbroker sometimes does. We have known 
him through a whole trilogy of novels as a peripatetic 
philosopher, an advanced Borrow, a consistent follower 
of the open-air life. A scientific one, too: he wanders 
over Europe sowing the wild places with flowers : his 
intimacy with Nature is emphasised, not to say ‘‘ rubbed 
in’’: he has just been preaching with easy familiarity 
to a congregation of hares. 

Now the scene—the silence, the remoteness, the 
magic of the summer night—is admirably realised, and 
had Mr. Hewlett been content, as novelists usually 
prudently are, with generalities about ‘‘ the stars’’ all 
would have been well; but unluckily Mr. Hewlett defi- 
nitely places for us in the star-sown sky two heavenly 
bodies, Jupiter and Sirius. The planet is a happy choice, 
for planets are so subtly inconstant as to furnish much 
safer handling than the moon. 

But the star Sirius! One does not need to be an 
astronomer or a high priest of Nature to find something 
strange here. I suppose there are hundreds of people 
in this country without any claim to be one or the other 
who know by sight a dozen or so of the greater stars; 
and the number will certainly include Sirius, by far the 
brightest of them all. But what associations has Sirius 
for the minds of such people? Surely not with the 
warm calm nights of July, but rather with keen frosty 
evenings in January. 

And naturally so, for Sirius is, in England, purely 
a winter star, and never has been and never can be 
seen in July at all. Sirius, in fact, reaches its highest 


visible point at noon on 1 July, at 10 A.M. on 1 August, 
and so on; and since, in Senhouse’s latitude, it takes 
about four and a half hours to rise or set, it is clearly 
impossible that we should see it during the short 
The philosopher must have been look- 
Yours faithfully, 


summer nights. 
ing at Vega. 


THE ACADEMY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


g Southampton Street W.C. 
13 May 1912. 

Sir,—I was so pleased to read the article by Mr, 
C. H. Collins Baker about this year’s Academy. Par- 
ticularly was I pleased with his outspoken and accurate 
criticism of the absurd Royal portraits and the abomin- 
able advertisements of the old business men with 
double chins, triple abdomens and faces like salmon 
cutlets. Why, may I ask, when realism has been 
carried to such an extent in reproducing a person’s 
abdominal hypertrophy, why, oh! why should it all 
be spoilt by giving these tough old people faces like 
unto a new-born babe, when it is obvious that nobody 
with a face of that nature could consent to sit for a 
portrait with a huge advertisement grasped firmly in 
the hand? 

O, sir, I realise the truth, the sincerity, the courage, 
the ability of your critic—it brings back vividly the 
sufferings of years—and I venture to say that he is 
doing the cause of true art a great service. 

I may mention that I have seen all the exhibitions of 
recent years, and when all the pictures are in I intend 
to go to this one. It would be a sinful waste of money, 
not to mention nerve tissue, to go now and have to pay 
another shilling to see some more “ royal’ art. 

Perhaps you will allow me to say that I am astounded 
at your critic’s moderation. I have seen the “‘ land- 
slide’? for years—nothing but an avalanche will clear 
away the débris. It must be awful this year—an abyss 
of stodge’’. 

Yours very truly, 
P. A. VAILE 


SPIRITISM AND IMMORALITY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
8 May 1912. 


Sir,—Will you spare me a few lines of your valuable 
space to remark, in reference to your paragraph on 
the Syms and Izard case in your issue of 4 May, that 
spiritism is a cloak for immorality, with very few 
exceptions? The exceptions are people who discover 
before it is too late that the communicating spirits 
are not the souls of deceased friends or relatives, 
but are evil spirits, otherwise demons, personating the 
dead, with a view to get the living into their power 
by weakening their will power, thus depriving them 
of the Divine gift given to enable men to resist tempta- 
tion, and leaving them open to the influence of every 
passing demon. Victims to spiritism fill the asylums 
and swell the list of suicides. I have investigated 
spiritism to its depths under its various guises (of 
course, carefully guarded), and have fcund my con- 
clusions correct. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bripey M. O’REILLy, 


INDIGNATA SUB UMBRAS. 


WONDER which hath triumphed, you or Death? 
For he has torn you ultimately from your place, 

And shattered all the woman in your face, 
And put his last injunction on your breath, 
And ferried you across to his dim staith 
Where there is none who hath either hope or grace, 
But only the unimaginable race 
Of broken souls blackness encompasseth. 


O pitiful and pitiful! And yet 

Not all he asks is yielded up to him, 

And we who fight have our shrewd joy therefor : 
Upon your brow sitteth a shining, grim 

Rapture of wars, and on your lips is set 
To-night, the still smile cf the conqueror. 


T. W. H. C- 


: 
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REVIEWS. 
‘“MAY I SAY SO?” 


“ Anglo-American Memories.’ By George W. Smalley. 
Second Series. London: Duckworth. 1912. 12s. 6d. 
net, 


OURNALISM has many branches, from the 
reporter in the police courts to the interviewer in 
high places. Badly paid as he is, we are not sure we 
would not rather be the humble scribe of sensations 
than the interviewer who glides about in society, 
button-holing the great ones of the earth, but obliged 
to close a confidential conversation with the inevitable 
query, ‘‘ May I say so?’’ We can conceive no greater 
humiliation, which Mr. Stead, we have been told, 
avoided by the simple expedient of going straight 
away from the interview and publishing everything he 
had been asked to regard as confidential. Mr. Stead, 
of course, defeated his own object, for he got himself 
labelled ‘‘ indiscreet ’’, and no one would tell him any- 
thing. Mr. Smalley is too clever and too honourable 
for that: he observes the rules of the game. And so 
he has been courted and caressed for the last twenty 
years by the politicians of two continents, who knew 
that his ‘‘ May I say so?’”’ could be relied on. It has 
been Mr. Smalley’s function to play the interpreter of 
the English to the Americans, and of the Americans to 
the English, acting as the special correspondent of the 
‘*Times’’ in New York and of the ‘‘ Tribune’’ in 
London. Mr. Smalley has discharged his duty to his 
employers with industry and ability, and as. regards 
those whom he interviewed with an amiability which 
is not so very amiable when we reflect that most of his 
interviewees are alive and still powerful personages. 
There is, however, one notable exception to the flatter- 
ing sketches of great men with which Mr. Smalley 
presents his two publics, and it makes the most read- 
able chapter of the book, preferring as we do acid-drops 
to strawberry jam. We mean the article on the late 
Lord Goschen, whom Mr. Smalley quite evidently did 
not like. Lord Goschen committed the unpardonable 
gaucherie of treating Mr. Smalley as an American, and 
when he found himself next the ‘‘ Tribune’s’’ corre- 
spondent after dinner would ask him questions about 
American politics, instead of detailing the latest gossip 
of S. Stephen’s. Thus Mr. Smalley found that instead 
of pumping Goschen, Goschen was pumping him, a 
process very trying to the temper of a special correspon- 
dent. But the chapter as a diagnosis of character is 
good, for Goschen was an argumentative, ungenial, 
and pompous person, except to a very few male 
intimates and to all women. Very characteristic is 
Goschen’s annoyance when Mr. Smalley agreed with 
him, and his interrupting with ‘‘ No, no, that is not 
what I want’’. Goschen was never really happy 
except when he was arguing, which he did well enough, 
but with too much eagerness for the enjoyment of his 
company. The chapters on English statesmen, written 
for the American public, are cleverly arranged so that 
a picture is presented of the best English society with 
Mr. Smalley as the centre of the group. Thus: ‘It 
was after dinner at Wynyard Park, the house filled with 
people, most of them celebrities. I was standing with 
Mr. Balfour, British fashion, on the hearthrug before 
a lighted fire. He had heard I meant to write a book, 
a comparative study of English and American politics, 
and other matters, and asked some _ questions. 
Presently he said: ‘ Well, you have had great oppor- 
tunities. You ought to write such a book. Have you 
begun it?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Then go upstairs now, and write 
the first chapter.’’’ Unless Mr. Smalley had told us 
so, we should never have divined that this picture, 
with its Watteau grouping, was an illustration of Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘‘ power of an instant response to a demand 
of instant brain-work at full speed ahead’’. Without 
the guiding light of the author’s explanation, we con- 
fess that we should have put it down as an invention 
to make Mr. Smalley’s countrymen gape, for the 
impertinence is almost incredible, and very unlike Mr. 


Balfour. By the way, how does Mr. Smalley know that’ 
Mr. Balfour is a sincere convert to Tariff Reform? 
His positive assertion on the poiat reminds us of the 
French marquise who silenced a gossip by the simple 
question, ‘‘ Comment faites-vous, monsieur, pour étre 
si sir de ces choses-la?’’ 

The most interesting portion of this book, the most 
earnest and most eloquent, is that devoted to Loré 
Pauncefote, whom Mr. Smalley describes as the 
greatest Ambassador England ever sent to America: 
The story which he tells of the attempt made by the 
French Ambassador of the day, M. Jules Cambon, and 
the German Emperor to embroil England with the 
United States and to ruin Lord Pauncefote constitutes 
a very odious charge against those august persons. 
In 1898 the United States declared war against Spaiw 
on the subject of Cuba. The European Powers, witle 
the exception of Great Britain, sympathised with Spain. 
The representatives of five Continental Powers, under 
the influence of M. Jules Cambon and Baron Holleben, 
the German Ambassador, entrapped Lord Pauncefote 
(according to Mr. Smalley) into signing and forwarding 
as his own to the English Foreign Office a dispatch} 
drafted in the first instance by Lord Pauncefote but 
cunningly amended by M. Cambon, recommending a 
joint European remonstrance against the war with 
Spain. Lord Salisbury and Lord Sanderson were not 
taken in, and the dispatch was pigeon-holed. Four 
years later the German Foreign Office declared, by 
means of a sensational cable to the American papers, 
that Lord Pauncefote was the author of a plot to bring 
about a European confederation against the United 
States, and offered to produce the Cambonised dispatch, 
identical editions of which had been forwarded by the 
five Ambassadors to their respective Governments. 
Luckily President Roosevelt saw through the attempt 
to make bad blood between England and the United 
States, and the German telegram fell like a damp 
rocket. The German Emperor disclaimed responsi- 
bility, and recalled Holleben in disgrace. Mr. Smalley 
openly accuses the German Emperor of having con- 


cocted the sensational cable, and only repudiating his _ 


Ambassador when the trick failed. We know not 
what truth there may be in this accusation: but it is- 
indisputable that the French and German Ambassadors 
at Washington played a trick upon their colleague. 
There are some chapters on the American 
millionaires, Messrs. Pierpont Morgan, Carnegie, and 
Waldorf Astor, which interest us not at all, for these 
plutocratic monsters are, outside the region of stock- 
jobbing and company-promotion, absolutely common- 
place individuals. They cannot even tell us how they 
amassed their millions, or they will not. Messrs. 
Carnegie and Astor have honoured this country by. 
choosing it as the place in which to live, and Mr. 
Morgan has two houses in London. It never seems 
to strike Mr. Smalley, or any American journalist, that 


this desertion of their country by the millionaires is- 


at all ungraceful. It is really an illustration of the 
truth of Burke’s saying that in order that men may 
love their country it must be lovely. There are many. 
at work to make England as unlovely a country as 
the United States. What then will become of the 
millionaires? Where will they live?# Mr. Smalley is a 


sound Conservative and a strong Unionist, and we are- 


quite willing to put his politics in the scale against his 
foibles as a journalist, and to continue to welcome him 
as a useful if unaccredited Ambassador between the 
two Anglo-Saxon nations—and Mr. Smalley may say 
so. 


PERSIAN TRAVEL AND RESEARCH. 


‘From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam.” ” 


By A. V. Williams Jackson. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1911. 15s. net. 


M® WILLIAMS JACKSON, professor of Indo-- 

Iranian languages in Columbia University, is a 
scholar who has carried out various journeys in the- 
Middle East for the sake of historic and literary~ 
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research. He has written on ‘ Persia, Past and Pre- 
sent’’, and this book is a record of the first half of 
a subsequent tour through Transcaucasia, Northern 
Iran, Transcaspia and Turkistan in 1907 and 1908. 
The greater part of the volume is occupied by the 
narrative of an expedition from Teheran to Nisha- 
pur, Omar Khayyam’s home, and thence to the sacred 
city of Meshed or Mashad. Mr. Jackson’s work may, 
therefore, be labelled as another contribution to our 
extensive literature of Persian travel; but it has dis- 
tinction. In the first place it is thoroughly readable— 
which is more than can be said for the ordinary account 
of an Englishman’s adventures and sensations along 
Persian tracks and in the wasted cities of Iran. 
Secondly, Mr. Jackson never shows a trace either of ill- 
humour or of condescension—one or the other of which 
is usually too evident in the pages of English writers 
on Persia. His good spirits are wonderful. Yet what 
an air of desolation is conveyed by the many excellent 
photographs of his book! We pity the Russian soldiers 
who may be in garrison along the line of Alexander’s 
march after Darius—by Ragha, Aivan-i-Kair, the Cas- 
pian Gates. It is hard to think that history was ever 
made in these places. As they say, One cannot go to 
war about Persia. 

There is, besides, Mr. Jackson’s scholarship. He 
writes most engagingly on monuments, ancient inscrip- 
tions and the like, he always holds the layman’s atten- 
tion and was right not to designate certain chapters, 
‘‘for the special student ’’, as he had at first thought 
of doing. From the point of view of historic and 
literary research his tour seems to have been a 
success, and will have inspired several monographs. 
One has, at the same time, a pleasant feeling that the 
Columbian professor was on a holiday. Nothing 
simpler, by the way, for a Columbian professor than to 
get leave of absence, provided that he has got scholarly 
aims in view! It was at the Charity Ball at Yonkers 
that Mr. Jackson chanced to be talking to a friend about 
the success which the evening had proved despite a 
furious snowstorm. Somehow the conversation veered 
round to travel in the Orient; perhaps he “ recalled 
snows he had encountered in Iran ’’ ; and a moment later 
he and his friend resolved to take a trip together to 
Persia and Central Asia. Eastward Ho! again—for 
the third or fourth time in as many years. 

The chapter on Teheran contains some particular 
features of interest—namely, the account of an interview 
with the ex-Shah, a discussion with regard to the 
Takht-i Ta‘ds, and views on Persian nationalism. Mr. 
Jackson was not impressed by the modern occupant of 
a throne once sat upon by mighty kings. He believed 
that the Constitution should give the people ‘‘a new 
idea, a new possibility, a new power’. The Persian 
‘* question ’’, however, hardly comes within his pro- 
vince, and it is a pity that he does not omit all reference 
to it, for he must have known before his manuscript was 
in print that he had*turned out a bad prophet. Pro- 
fessor Browne has been his guide here. We noticed 
the curious omission of Gobineau’s ‘‘ Trois Ans en 
Asie ’’ from Mr. Jackson’s long and otherwise represen- 
tative list of works of reference; now, Gobineau, who 
was as good a lover of Iran and as great a Persian 
scholar as either*Professor Browne or Mr. Jackson, 
had besides a true understanding of Oriental politics. 
Alone among Europeans, he succeeded in interpreting 
Persian affairs in the light of the national character. 
Mr. Jackson would do well to read the ‘‘ Trois Ans ”’ 
before he ventures again upon prophecy. He is, however, 
in his element in discussing the history of the Peacock 
Throne (the Takht-i Ta‘is), a truly romantic subject, 
and examines the arguments of Lord Curzon and other 
authorities witha great zest. It is apparently insoluble, 
this problem whether the present coronation chair of 
the Kajars is or is not the great trophy carried away 
from Hindustan by Nadir Shah in 1749. Our author’s 
field is not a new one, but his knowledge of what has 
been done there by his predecessors stands him in good 
stead. Baku, the town of blue flame by the lake at the 
world’s edge, gave occasion for an interesting piece of 
historical writing, so did an expedition thence to little- 


known Derbent, the Caspie Porte of the Romans. 
These are not the real Caspian Gates, which Mr. 
Jackson, following the tracks of Alexander the Great, 
afterwards located at the Sar-Darrah Pass, a day’s 
journey east of Teheran. It was through this gorge, 
cutting across a spur of the Elburz range, that Alex- 
ander the Great pursued Darius Codomannus to his 
death on the plain of Khvar. 


KATHERINE AND MARY GREY. 


“The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey.” By Richard Davey. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


NE reads this book with a continual sense of what 

we have lost in Mr. Richard Davey’s death; for 

it well sustains the high reputation he made as the bio- 

grapher of Lady Jane Grey. This is the history of Lady 

Jane’s sisters, and introduces to us some interesting and 

little-known chapters in the history of early Elizabethan 

days. To these chapters are prefixed an account of the 

early Tudors and of his heroine’s wicked grandfather, 

Thomas Brandon of Suffolk, and they invite some 
criticism. 

It is curious how little interest English writers (and 
Mr. Davey was no exception) show in the ancestors of 
Owen Tudor. They smile at the fictitious pedigree 
that traced the house from Coel, King of Britain, and 
brother of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and rush 
to the conclusion that Owen was a mere soldier of for- 
tune. A little research would show them that even if we 
allow the famous pedigree to be a pure forgery, Owen’s 
family played a considerable part in Welsh history from 
the fourteenth century. One member of the house was 
a friend of the Black Prince. Owen’s own father 
Meredyth was on his mother’s side a cousin of the 
great Glendower and bore the sword in the last of the 
Welsh wars. One may naturally assume that when 
Glendower’s son took service with Henry V. Owen 
Tudor followed his exampie. The connexion of 
the House of Tudor with Glendower’s movement had 
a decisive influence on its destiny, for it brought 
Welsh enthusiasm to the aid of Henry of Richmond 
when he landed at Milford, and gave him his 
victory at Bosworth. Owen Tudor left three sons, 
Edmund the father of Henry VII., Jasper and Owen. 
Our author goes somewhat wrong as to Jasper. He 
did not die young in 1456. He passed away aged about 
sixty years in 1495, having played a considerable part 
in the Wars of the Roses. Nor was he buried in 
S. David’s Cathedral. In his will he expressed a wish 
to be buried at Keynsham Abbey, near Bristol. It is 
Edmund Tudor who lies in the chancel of S. David’s 
Cathedral, to which his body was removed after the 
dissolution of the Grey Friars’ Convent at Carmarthen, 
where it had first been interred. If the author is dis- 
appointing in his treatment of the Welsh Tudors, he 
gives us by way of amends an interesting sketch of the 
rise of the Brandons and a powerful portrait of Thomas 
Brandon, the wicked Duke of Suffolk and the grand- 
father of his heroines. Space forbids us to follow this 
portion of the volume. Probably the history of Mary 
Tudor’s marriage with Louis XII. and her marriage 
later with Suffolk has never been more fully or more 
picturesquely told in the English language. We pass 
to the heroines of the volume. Little is remembered 
of Jane Grey’s two ill-starred sisters, Katherine and 
Mary. Indeed historians have blundered badly about 
them. Froude actually states that Mary Grey was 
married in 1553. Her unlucky wedding in fact was 
solemnised in 1565. In 1553 Mary was eight years old. 

Katherine Grey was in some ways a more interesting 
character than was her sister Jane. Tragic as was her 
fate, the nine days’ queen was, as our author says, the 
victim of the acts of others. Katherine Grey on the 
other hand appears as a strong character who plays 
a certain part on the political stage and who deliberately 
works out her own fate. Her childhood’s days at 


Bradgate were certainly happier than those of the 
unlucky Jane, who was from her infancy crammed for 
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the position of a Calvinist queen. Katherine on the 
other hand led a natural life, enjoying hunting and 
archery and the normal pastimes of the period. Then 
falls on her youth the tragedy that sends her sister 
and father to the block, and the disgrace of her mother’s 
second marriage. Katherine and her sister, their 
father’s property being confiscated, are now left by 
their unnatural parent, as our author puts it, to Provi- 
dence and the Queen. Strange as it may seem, the 
happiest years of Katherine’s life were those that she 
spent as a pensioner at Mary’s Court. Our author 
has a deep regard for that unhappy Queen, and he gives 
us an interesting sketch of her few days of sunshine 
when the Prince of Spain came with Alva and with 
Egmont to wed her at S. Swithun’s shrine. We geta 
sight of Katherine Grey in the red lacquered chariot 
lined with crimson velvet that carried the Queen 
over the rough and rain-splashed roads between 
London and Winchester, and we see her again on the 
wedding day walking from Gardiner’s Palace to the 
Cathedral in the bridal procession behind the Queen and 
Lady Margaret Lennox. It is in these days that the 
love affair between young Hertford and Katherine 
begins, and our author opines that if Mary Tudor’s life 
had been prolonged the marriage would have been cele- 
brated with the royal approval. It is interesting to 
realise that Katherine in these days not merely attended 
Roman Catholic worship, but that she was both at this 
time, and probably to the end of her life, a sincere 
Romanist. The accession of Elizabeth altered 
Katherine’s position for the worse. She was in the 
first years of the new reign a far greater danger to the 
Queen than was Mary Queen of Scots. Not only had 
she been named successor in a special Act of Parlia- 
ment and in two royal wills. Her claims had the 
enthusiastic backing of the Puritan party in the House 
of Commons, who naturally assumed her to be a 
Calvinist, and at one time at least of Philip of Spain 
and his ambassador, who believed her to be at heart a 
Catholic. 

Prejudiced as Mr. Davey was against Elizabeth, 
he admits that Katherine was at first kindly treated. 
Her clandestine marriage with Hertford was how- 
ever not only a rash defiance of the Queen but a 
breach of the law; and things being as they were, we 
cannot be surprised that she and her husband were 
severely punished. Nor can we find in this interest- 
ing narrative the faintest evidence that there was 
any intention to do Katherine slowly to death. 
When the plague broke out in London she was 
removed from the Tower to her uncle’s country house 
at Pirgo in one of the Queen’s own carriages, and in her 
subsequent captivity in the melancholy abodes of Goss- 
field Hall and Cockfield she seems, though carefully 
guarded, to have been treated with consideration and 
to have enjoyed the company possibly of her monkeys 
and certainly of her dogs. Her fate was no harder 
than that of Arabella Stuart, and far milder than that 
of Mary Stuart and of her own sister Jane. Her passion 
was her undoing ; but her early death was probably due 
to a naturally weak constitution. The story of Mary 
Grey is a repetition of her sister’s fate dashed with a 
touch of comedy. Like her, she married against 
Elizabeth’s will, and found herself doomed to a weary 
durance. Only her husband, the Sergeant-porter of the 
water gate, was in the lower ranks of society, and while 
he was a giant she was a dwarf. The poor fellow rued 
his marriage bitterly, but Mary had the luck to obtain 
Elizabeth’s pardon before she sank into her early grave. 
Mr. Davey spared no pains in piecing together the 
scattered materials in the State papers and other docu- 
ments that bear on the lives of these two ill-starred 
princesses, and the book is one of lasting historic value. 
But he was unduly prejudiced against Elizabeth, and 
went too far when he insisted that Leicester was guilty 
of Amy Robsart’s death and that Elizabeth consented. 
The true verdict is ‘‘ Non proven ’’, 


BRET HARTE’S QUARRY. 


“The Life of Bret Harte, with some account of the 
California Pioneers.” By Henry Childs Merwin. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


ROM Boswell to Lockhart and from Forster to Mr. 
Monypenny biographers seem to betray an ivy- 
like tendency to twine themselves about their subjects, 
and Mr. Merwin in his ‘‘ Life of Bret Harte ’’ is not an 
exception. Out of 346 pages of text he devotes 160, or 
very nearly one-half of the book, to ‘‘ some account ”’ 
of the pioneers. So much more interesting than the 
‘* Life’? is the subsidiary matter that title and sub-title 
might well have changed places. And the notable point 
is that Mr. Merwin was right in his proportions. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he had twined himself about 
his subject, and the result was a study of pioneer life 
with an embroidery of Bret Harte round it. 

The seventeen years spent in California were Bret 
Harte’s period of harvesting. He arrived there from 
New York in March 1854, when he was scarcely 
eighteen, and returned in February 1871, famous in 
both America and England. Something of the swift 
and fabulous fortunes that dropped upon those western 
Argonauts fell upon their chronicler as well. Time 
then, in that place, seemed to suffer a kind of com- 
pression. In 1851 men talked of the ‘‘ good old days ”’ 
of ’49. When Stephen J. Field, later a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, presented himself as a 
candidate for the office of Alcalde in a town called 
Marysville, the supporters of a rival candidate decried 
him as anew-comer. He had been there but three days. 
The other man had lived there no less than six days. 
For a man with the literary habit to be in California 
at that period and not to write would have been impos- 
sible. Just as Stevenson in the present generation 
made of every journalist something of a stylist, so 
Dickens in the ‘fifties and ’sixties made of everyone 
something of a sentimental writer. Nowhere do senti- 
ment and sentimentality flourish so luxuriously as in a 
camp or colony where women are at a premium. It is 


before the verandah of a house where a small child 
was playing, and tears ran down their faces as they 
contemplated the unwonted spectacle. Men frequently 
camped all night on the waterfront in San Francisco 
awaiting the arrival of a ship with letters from home— 
the same men who drank and fought and gambled, and 
pursued their epic quest for gold. The vigilance com- 
mittee and the insane asylum were the first public neces- 
sities. The asylum at Stockton was actually the first 
building erected by the State. It was almost imme- 
diately filled. The professional gambler with his 
superb calm and disciplined nerves necessarily became 
a power in the community anda hero of romance. Such 
was the material that lay ready to Bret Harte’s hand 


‘Golden Era ’’ to join the editorial staff of that sheet. 

In the presentation of this material lies the value of 
Mr. Merwin’s book. A previous Life, by T. Edgar 
Pemberton, though somewhat of a rhapsody, has at 
least the merit of considerable first-hand knowledge of 
the subject, for biographer and author had long been 
friends. Arid breaks in Harte’s post-Californian period 
are, at all events, bridged by some interesting letters, 
a feature to which good biographies have accustomed 
us. Mr. Merwin’s book contains almost no letters. It 
adds little to our knowledge of the man, and such 
chapters as the last four on Bret Harte as a writer 
of fiction, as a poet, a stylist, and one on the pioneer 
dialect, are less in the domain of the biographer than 
in that of the critic. It is conceivable that Mr. Merwin 
began the study of his theme with the hopes of a high 
reward in opulence of material, but ultimately dis- 
covered that Bret Harte’s California life was only little 
more interesting than his later years. If the man and 


the writer proved less great than the enthusiasm of the 
biographer had anticipated, he may be credited with the 
sense of justice and proportion that prevented him from 


+ over-emphasising. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


“Primitive Christianity: its Writings and Teaching in 
their Historical Connections.” By Otto Pfleiderer. 
Translated by W. Montgomery. Vo!. IV. London: 
‘Williams and Norgate. 1911. 10s. 64. net. 


T° HERE can be no doubt that the whole Johannine 
question will need to be re-studied in a scientific 
manner by scholars, and the same careful analysis which 
is producing some sort of order out of the chaotic state 
in which the Synoptic problem lay will have to be applied 
to these even more difficult questions. We know now 
fairly well certain main elements in the construction of 
the Synoptic Gospels. We know, too, that on most 
points the traditional theory as to their dates and author- 
ship is being re-established. Quite clearly S. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel. The connexion of S. Mark 
with the Second Gospel and its use of the reminiscences 
of S. Peter seem to be generally assumed, while there 
is just the same doubt now as there was in the second 
century as to whether the Gospel was written before or 
after the death of that Apostle. On the other hand it 
is clear that S. Matthew did not write the First Gospel, 
though there was in all probability a close connexion 
between it and a work due to him. The exact reila- 
tionship has however not yet been settled. Opinion is 
coming more and more definitely to the belief that these 
three writings were composed within the twenty years 
A.D. 60-80, and the strange theories which have 
prevailed as to their historical or rather unhistorical 
character will be found every year to be less and less 
tenable. 

But no one can say that there is any scientific accuracy 
yet introduced into the study of the Johannine question. 
An admirable example of unscientific theology is given 
to us by the fourth volume of the translation of 
Professor Otto Pfleiderer’s work on Primitive Chris- 
tianity. Those who are acquainted with his writings 
will know that there is no student of Early Christianity 
who is more woolly-minded than he. His methods of 
textual criticism, when he steadily picks out without 
regard to authorities the writings which suit his purpose, 
are a sign of this. Again and again in his argument 
his proof is dependent on the assumption that his conclu- 
sions are true. He has first of all constructed his theory 
of the development of Christianity, and then arranged 
his documents to suit it. If one tries to get behind his 
arguments, one finds that the chief reason for distrust- 
ing a writer is that he believes that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God. There is little difficulty in proving to one’s 
satisfaction that that belief is not true when one assumes 
that any writer who maintains it has modified his facts 
to suit his conclusions. Only this method of argument 
is not scientific, and it is important to realise that the 
sole unanimity in a certain type of modern critical 
theology lies in its conclusion which it has assumed as 
its starting point. 

Professor Pfleiderer believes that the Fourth Gospel 
was written between the years 130 and 140 to combat 
Gnosticism. It is not an historical work, but uses his- 
torical material as a frame for the symbolic pictures in 
which it embodies the ideas of a Hellenised Paulinism. 
It always treats historical material simply as a symboli- 
cal expression of religious ideas. Almost every event 
recorded, therefore, may be explained symbolically. Of 
the changing of the water into wine it is said ‘‘ This 
allegory truly contains such a pearl, the thought, namely, 
that Christ puts in the place of the insipid and power- 
less ceremonial system of Judaism (the water of the 
vessel of purification) the Gospel spirit of joy and power 
(wine) and by the fulness of this heavenly blessing has 
quenched all earthly need’’. The only comment we 
have to make is, how extraordinarily carefully the author 
has concealed his meaning. The five husbands of the 
woman of Samaria are the five religions of that country ; 
‘the thirty-eight years of the sick man at the Pool of 
Bethesda are the thirty-eight years of Israel’s wander- 
ing in the wilderness. Bethesda is the House of Grace, 
“the five porches are the five books of the law, or the 
five parts of the Temple, and soon. We know that our 


Lord drew symbolical teaching from recorded incident, 
we know that possibly the author of the Gospel did this 
for us in certain cases. But it is another thing to 
suggest that He invented stories to convey a spiritual 
meaning and never told us what that was. The method 
is not convincing. Still less so when we consider that 
the writer lays stress on historical teaching and even, 
according to Dr. Pfleiderer, ‘‘ intended in all seriousness 
to write history’’. Nor does a careful examination of 
the Gospel corroborate the idea that it is for the most 
part invention. 

An examination of special points does not strengthen 
our opinion of the scientific character of Professor 
Pfleiderer’s book. Take the question of external evi- 
dence. Those who are acquainted with the history 
of opinion on this point will know how the latest date 
at which the book could be written has gradually been 
pushed further back. The result is that Harnack con- 
siders that the Gospel could not have been written later 
than about 100 A.p., and Dr. Moffatt (‘‘ Introduction to 
New Testament Literature ’’), who certainly does not 
show any conservative prejudices, tells us that the 
““marked sequences’’ of the Fourth Gospel ‘‘ were 
familiar and popular in Asia Minor in the opening of 
the second century ’’. Professor Pfleiderer’s date is in 
fact on scientific grounds an impossible one. Nor will 
our opinion of his critical powers be increased by observ- 
ing how he deals with separate portions of the evidence. 
It is well known how for a long time writers of the 
critical school tried to make us believe that the Diates- 
saron of Tatian was not formed of four Gospels. UJlti- 
mately its contents were discovered, and their opinions 
were shown to be absurd. Now this evidence is dis- 
credited as follows : ‘‘ Tatian, the pupil of Justin, com- 
bined the four Gospels into a harmony (diatessaron), the 
material being taken chiefly from Matthew and John: 
the former, however, determines the order of the narra- 
tive, while the sections (Pericopes) of John were fitted 
into the synoptic scheme. From this it may be con- 
cluded that Tatian did not regard the Fourth Gospel as 
standing on the same footing as the Synoptic Gospels 
as a source for the history of Jesus, and therefore can- 
not have held it to be the work of the Apostle John ’’. 
It is really difficult to follow this argument, as S. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, being clearly the most complete history, 
must in the main give the order of the narratives, and 
the natural deduction would be that Tatian considered 
S. John’s Gospel equal in value to S. Matthew’s and 
more important than the other two. Similarly with 
regard to Justin. It may be recognised that he certainly 
used the four Gospels. Professor Pfleiderer however 
tries to throw doubts on this; and then goes on to 
emphasise the fact that Justin ‘‘ never cites it by name, 
whereas he does describe the Apocalypse as the work 
of the Apostle John’’, and therefore argues that he did 
not know it as a work of John. The whole value of 
this argument is lost when we remember fhat Justin 
does not cite by name any of the Gospels but describes 
them generally as ‘‘ memoirs of the Apostles’’. Of 
course it would not have made any difference to Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer if the Apologist had cited the Gospel by 
name, as he is quite certain that Justin is wrong in 
ascribing the Apocalypse to the Apostle. In fact we 
may take it for granted that evidence never really 
matters at all to Professor Pfleiderer. If Justin ascribes 
a work to S. John, he is no authority. If he happens 
not to mention S. John’s name, it is proof that he did 
not think the work to be by S. John. The real fact is 
that the school to which Dr. Pfleiderer belongs adheres 
to an old-fashioned orthodox unorthodoxy which modern 
scientific methods render impossible and defends it 
by apologetic methods which rival those of Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth. 

Or let us take the tradition which tells us that the 
Apostle John lived to a great age and died at Ephesus. 
If testimony is of any value at all, that statement is 
strongly supported. The evidence is wide and varied; 
it includes Irenzus, Polycrates, Justin, Clement of 
Alexandria, and the Muratorian fragment. It appears 
to be supported by Gnostic tradition. The whole of 
| this is now set aside on the grounds: First, that 
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confusion has arisen between John the Apostle and John 
the Presbyter; and secondly, that two obscure writers 
—Georgius Hamartolus, of the ninth century, and an 
eighth-century epitome of Philip of Side—tell us, 
apparently on the authority of Papias, that John the 
divine and James, his brother, were killed by the Jews. 
It is clear that there is some confusion, for this would 
imply that they were killed at the same time, and we 
know that John was living later when Galatians was 
written. Moreover, neither Irenzus nor Eusebius nor 
any of the other early writers who knew Papias knew 
anything of this statement. Such suppressio veri 
would not be possible where so many writers are con- 
cerned. But this late corrupt and doubtful testimony 
harmonises with certain modern critical prejudices, and 
is therefore accepted in the face of abundant early testi- 
mony on the other side. Sir William Ramsay (‘‘ The 
First Christian Century ’’) says well: ‘‘ If any writer 
on the opposite side had ventured to quote such worth- 
less evidence he would have been laughed to scorn. 
Suppose that some ninth-century writer, full of in- 
accuracies and quite valueless in himself, agreed with 
an anonymous epitomiser of a poor fifth-century his- 
torian as to the correctness of some statement of the 
Acts, and that this agreement had been quoted as 
proving the correctness of that statement, what value 
would any writer of any school have attrjbuted to the 
proof? We all know that such corroborations are 
valueless. It is only when writers like these can be 
tortured into an argument which seems to disagree with 
the New Testament that they are quoted ’’. 

We do not, of course, propose to discuss the whole 
Johannine question. It is far too intricate for the space 
at our disposal. It is interesting to learn, however, 
again on the authority of Dr. Moffatt, that the possibility 
or necessity of a Judean as well as a Galilean ministry 
is being more and more recognised, that research has 
established the existence of good topographical know- 
ledge in S. John, that it is realised that the style and the 
type of thought are Semitic and Hebraic, not Hellenic. 
Again, how little stress can be laid on the argument 
of the silence of the Synoptists. In certain cases 
S. John covers the same ground as they did. Some- 
times he corroborates, sometimes he amplifies, some- 
times he seems tocorrect. He acts like an independent 
authority. In other cases he gives us independent 
information. Is there any ground for thinking that in 
this case he invents? The Synoptists at their fullest 
only gave us the events of a few weeks. It is a quite 
ungrounded assumption that the ministry of our Lord 
must be limited to a year. Did He never do anything 
except what the Synoptists relate? Does not each of 
them contain a large amount of independent informa- 
tion? The point we wish to emphasise is that there 
is an immense amount of assumption underlying the 
majority of the arguments used against S. John’s 
Gospel. There is need for scientific treatment, and the 
work of the ordinary school of critics is not scientific 
or historical, but dogmatic, and the arguments by which 
it is defended have all the characteristics of apologetics. 

The remainder of Professor Pfleiderer’s book does not 
call for much comment. Our purpose is to protest 
against the way in which a type of work which has long 
grown antiquated continues to be imposed upon the 
British public as the newest result of criticism, while 
its historical methods are accepted merely because they 
are useful to attack traditional Christianity. 


‘INFINITE DISPUTE.”’ 


“ Commoners’ Rights.” By Constance Smedley. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1912. 6s. 
“Julia France and her Times.’ By Gertrude Atherton. 
London: Murray. 1912. 6s. 
W HEN the Achitophel of Dryden’s poem was 
gathering men to the standard of Absalom, he 
did not seek only for those who held common principles, 
nor did he call those alone who loved the young prince. 


Every man who had a grievance was asked to aid every 
other who thought himself aggrieved. The years have 
done little to change these things; Absalom’s army has 
altered somewhat in composition, but it has never been 
disbanded. Militant suffragists march side by side 
with mild votaries of nut foods, and the recruit with 
an antipathy to the Czar of Russia politely offers his. 
rifle to the earnest preacher of disarmament. Between 
these two novels which we have been reading there: 
exists just the link of discontent by which Achitophel 
and his successors have always striven to unite their 
motley forces. In some other respects they are as far 
apart as the Bank and Mandalay. 

Miss Smedley holds forth on-the small grievances of' 
some people in a little town of Gloucestershire, but it 
must be owned that she writes with humour and con- 
viction. She knows and loves this particular part of 
the countryside, and it is merely a personal matter if 
we cannot agree with all her conclusions, but there 
is a charm in her manner, which makes us regret that 
she does not leave politics entirely. Perhaps the 
author has herself sworn allegiance to Achitophel with 
some sorrow, or has done so with the pious hope that 
she may bring his ungainly crowd to some state of 
grace, fer her heart seems often with David. In 
chapter after chapter can be seen her admiration for 
the old feudal system and all the picturesqueness of the 
past, and to the end she sighs that only the rags of 
these things remain. But she has no use for such 
poor remnants as still flutter with the winds, when the 
** People’? are marching on. They must be aided to 
advance ; they must be taught to be artistic. Aésthetic 
radicalism is her creed, and we agree that it is a pretty 
one, though we may lack the optimism needed for its 
recitation. 

In ‘‘Commoners’ Rights’ the cause of the female 
suffragist was but touched on lightly, and it was cer- 
tainly in moderate manner. In Mrs. Atherton’s book, 
however, it forms the staple subject of discussion, and 
the methods employed in its advocacy are crude in the 
extreme. Three talented women are presented to our 
notice, and against these are ranged three husbands, 
of whom one is an elegant fool, one a vulgar fool, and 
one a dangerous lunatic. From these cases we are 
asked to infer that the dependence of woman on man 
is a wrong which cannot be remedied until the feminine 
part of the population cbtains the right to vote. The 
author propounds her views with such wonderful 
seriousness, both through her characters and in long 
lyrical outbursts, that we are forced to believe that she 
writes in pure faith, ill as she succeeds in convincing 
an unbiassed mind. When one of her married women 
decides that self-respect demands self-support, she 
promptly asks her husband for a loan of money with 
which to set up a bonnet shop. She insists on her own 
place in the sun, but she commands the man to follow 
at a respectful distance with a parasol. The picture 
is rather a funny one, but the humour is clearly uncon- 
scious. Only at the end does Mrs. Atherton realise her 
own lack of consistency, for she has plain scruples 
as to allowing Julia France, the militant suffragist, to 
yield herself to her young lover. Compromise seems. 
to be reached when he says to her ‘‘ Together we'll 
conquer the world ’’, and readers are left to imagine 
that they both lived strenuously ever afterwards. For 
this somewhat lengthy novel the whole world has been 
taken as the scene, and feminism is not the only cause 
advocated in its wanderings. In the background some 
come to talk Socialism, but for the force which is to 
create a new heaven and a new earth we are given 
the Bahai religion, which, by the way, has gained a 
Mesopotamian popularity among the followers of Achi- 
tophel. The two books have certainly given us 
material for thought, for we are wondering if any plain. 
man or woman will rise from reading them to resolve 
upon a crusade against crusades. ‘‘ Commoners” 
Rights ’’ may indeed attract a few friends by the sim- 
plicity of its appeal and by its occasional delicate satire. 
Miss Smedley at times reminds us of a clever artist im 
water colours, but Mrs. Atherton has been painting with 
a big tar brush. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The Path of Empire.’ By Henry Page Croft M.P. London: 
Murray. 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The True Temper of Empire.” 
Macmillan. 1912. 5s. net. 
Mr. Page Croft says there is so much to be done and 
considered for the future that he has little time to look 
back at history: Sir Charles Bruce, on the other hand, looks 
back persistently, and even gets his title from Bacon ‘* To 
speak now of the true temper of Empire: It is a rare thing 
and hard to keep ’’. In a measure therefore these two books 
are supplementary. Sir Robert Bruce looks to the principles 
of Sovereignty and Liberty on which the Empire has been 
built up for a key to the future. He examines ‘‘ the modern 
conscience ’’ in its relation to dependent races and com- 
munities, and discusses in some detail the position of Indians 
within the Empire—a position which does not always 
mean either sovereignty or liberty. He does not despair 
of the future, but anticipates that the Durbar will correct 
the failure of the Imperial Conference in dealing with such 
questions as that of British Indians in the Transvaal, and 
will ‘‘ enforce recognition of the political and economic inter- 
dependence of the United Kingdom, the Dominions, the 
Crown Colonies, and India”’. The political and economic 
interdependence of the various parts of the Empire is the 
text of Mr. Page Croft’s volume. He shows, for instance, 
what Colonial Preference has meant to the workers of Great 
Britain, and what Imperial Preference would mean to the 
whole Empire. His book is an appeal for cohesion and 
union. ‘The senseless policy of drift must end and the 
British nations can afford no longer to wander aimlessly 
each upon its separate path.’”’ As Mr. J. Chamberlain 
says, in a brief but pointed introduction, ‘‘ The difficulty 
of taking the path of Empire does not come from the 
Dominions ’’. 
‘‘The Wonders of Plant Life.” 
Cassell. 1912. 3s. 6d. net. 
This is one of the pretty books about plants which the 
cheapness and superficial attractiveness of photography have 
brought so plentifully into being of late years. Their value 
lies in the fact that they do treat the plant as a living 
organism and direct attention to its various parts as 
possessed of functions instead of regarding them as marks by 
which they can be classified. Their weakness lies in the some- 
what loose reasoning and easy teleological guesses of the 
original observers—Kerner, Lubbock, Schimper, even Darwin 
himself—whose accounts of plant adaptation when repeated 
at second or third hand become steadily more cocksure and 
remote from reality. What is wanted is a more rigorous 
analysis in which the cases contradictory of the theory are 
enumerated as well as the successes; if, for example, the 
presence of a bitter principle in plants is to prevent animals 
from eating them, we want a complete table of the plants con- 
taining such bitter matters, compared with an enumeration 
of those that are liable from their habitat to such attacks, 
and a statement of whether they are in fact thus attacked 
ornot. It is in connexion with mimicry that the practice of 
recording hits and forgetting misses becomes most dangerous : 
it is so easy to attribute a purpose when one ought probably 
only to record a coincidence. For example, the willow herb 
is so called because the largest member of the genus found 
in this country possesses leaves like a willow, and somewhat 
of the habit of growth of young shoots of that tree; what 
are we to make of the fact that certain willow herbs contain 
the same rare bitter principle—salicin—as the willow? Mr. 
Senior’s book is not unattractively written, but it is a piece 
of hook-making pure and simple. 


By Sir Charles Bruce. London: 


By 8. Leonard Fastian. London: 


“‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Mai. 


M. Olivier continues his studies of the Franco-German 
War of 1870. He deals this time with the battle of Forbach, 
sometimes known by the name of Spicheren. This battle, 
though much less bloody than that of Wérth, was perhaps 
equally decisive, for it helped to unnerve the French at the 
opening of the campaign, and it destroyed all confidence of 
the soldiers in their generals. It has generally been 
assumed that Bazaine was to blame, but it is quite clear he 
was not. When he was asked to do so he dispatched rein- 
forcements, and if Frossart had not suddenly been panic- 
stricken and retreated without reason at the end of the day 
it is clear the Germans must have been badly beaten. In 
fact, Fate played for once into the hands of the French, 
who took no advantage of the chances offered them. They 
had a great excess of numbers at first, and might have 
driven the enemy back in confusion. Both these battles 
were brought on by German Commanders of Divisions, not 
by the Commander-in-Chief or even by the Commanders of 
Army Corps, who were far away. 
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SUN LIFE 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


ANNUITIES. SINKING FUNDS. 


“ SCIENTIFIC SAVING,” post free on application to the General 
Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - 
PROFIT YIELD, - 


MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 

ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 

The Outstanding 
British 


Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
4 or to any Branch Office of the Society. | 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. {Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,C00. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O, 


Mortgages.) 


Board of Directors. 


ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
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H. J. Bracey, Esq. | C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
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death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and om 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy, 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5s) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also grant 
Applications or Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with 
other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. Established 1840. 
Total Fundsover £27,000,000 Annual Income over - £3,400,000 


The Society is purely mutual. 2, The Society | declares a bonus every year. 
. Policies free from restrictions reg g travel, , Or occupation. 
Surrender values after 2 paid, on most liberal scale. 

. Cash surplus divided for 1910— 

otal payments to po licy holders in 62 years, £33,258 
. The largest Mutual Life Office in the British 

Examples of Whole Life Policies for £1,000, 30 years in force, on 
the basis of the 1910 Bonus Distribution. 


PY 


Age at | Annual Total Surrender Fully 
entry. Premiums. __ Bonuses. \with Profit Option. 

30 241 8 | 829 | 1,426 

40 32 4 2 826 1,475 

50 4418 4 ! 784 | 1518 


Assurances, Endowment Assurance, i 's — and Educational 
Provisions, Annuities, &c., &c. 
Full particulars from Chief Office for the United Kingdom :— 
37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1807). 
Whole-Life, Non-Profit Policies at 
SPECIAL LOW RATES. 


World-wide and Indisputable Policies with 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES. 


Apply for revised Prospectus. 


Head Office: 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
& 
Half Year oe Of eve O15 2 
Quarter Year oso O JF wo OF 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE'S APPEAL. 


As Chairman of the Central Church Defence 
Committee the Duke of Devonshire appeals te 
all Churchpeople for support in resisting the 
Bill for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church in Wales now before Parliament. That 
Committee, which is specially charged with the duty 
of making known the Disastrous Effects of the 
policy of the Government, has assisted in the 
arrangement of over 4,000 Meetings within the 
last six months, whilst several Millions of 
Publications have been applied for and distributed. 


But Churchmen have to face a prolonged cam- 
paign, and Large Funds are Essential. For 
the objects in view, and having regard to the 
far-reaching Issues at Stake, quite 
£30,000 is required. Of this sum, about 
£8,000 has already been raised and the balance is 
needed as soon as possible. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, or to the Secretary at 
the offices of the Committee in the Church House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


“ARCADIAN.” 


(Twin-screw), 8,939 
All cabins fitted with Bedsteads aeand of Berths. 
Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. Electric 


R.M.S.P. 


YACHTING 
CRUISES DE LUXE, 


Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry Swimming 
— Bath. ium. No Cargo carried. 

NORTH CAPE & FJORDS .. | June 15 days 
a. NORWAY FJORDS ... os wee | 28 June 13 days 
3 NORTH CAPE & FJORDS .. | ore Jul 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS _... si | J y 13 days 
NORWAY FJORDS .., ro Aug. 13 days 
BALTIC & SSI Aug. 24 days 
PENINSULA & MOROCCO hee Sept | 10 days 

{ HOLY LAND & EGYPT ite 9 Oct. | 29 days. 
g ALGERIA & SPAIN, &c. ons 9 Nov. © 15 days 

Southampton, Grimsby, Leith, and A. 


From 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 4th, sth and 6th. At least Eight Entranee Scholarships, 
value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 


who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including © 


James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with preference for boys 
born, educated or residing in Herefordshire. Also, open to all, three Army 
Scholarships, two Old Cheltonian Scholarships, one Francis Wyllie Scholarship 


Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP 
INATION, Jove. 4th, sth and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more ef 

five or more for Boys) perannum. Faber of £12 
for one year award ieeaebe does best in Examination. | Nomina 


Counci 
tions, value £12 annu be awarded to who do well but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship. anna ay Se awarded aster or Secretary. 


LILLAH MOCARTHY and GRANVILLE BARKER 


Will give AFTERNOON PERFORMANCES, JUNE 11, 14 & 15, of 
GILBERT MURRAY’S TRANSLATION OF 


THE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


In the GREEK THEATRE, at BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading, by 
kind permission of the Warden and Council. 
McCarrtuyvand Cast from Theatre, where seats may be booked. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


An Outline of the Russo-Japanese 
War, 1904, 1905. By Colonel CHARLES ROSS, 
D.S.O., P.S.C. Vol. I. UP TO, AND IN- 
CLUDING, THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. 
With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Afilitary Text-Books.) 

The Morning Post.—‘*A remarkably interesting and 
scholarly account of the first few months of the memorable 
war. . . . written in a style which is at once clear, concise 
and attractive.” 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—* It is not too much to say that the ‘ Year- 

Book’ is quite indispensable to every serious student of 

public affairs.” 


SECOND EDITION CONTAINS THE MODEL 
RULES, REGULATIONS AND FORMS. 

National Insurance. 
By A. S. COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART 
GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, "and J. H. TAYLOR, 
M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the British 
Medical Association. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. 8vo. 64. net. 


NE w NOVELS. 
The Sign. by mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 
(Katharine Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
A novel of art life, with the scenes laid in Brittany, and 
with three English artists as the principal characters. 


The Touchstone of Fortune. 
By CHARLES MAJOR, Author of “ Dorothy 
Vernon,” &c. Exira crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Daily News & Leader.—‘*Mr. Major assembles 
some excellent properties of conventional romance, and uses 


them with great skill.” 
Daughter. 


The Charwoman’s 
By JAMES STEPHENS. cr. 8vo. 3s net. 


MACMILLAN & co, LTD., LONDON. 


The LATEST FICTION 


A New Work, by the Author of ** Doctor Grey.” 


SABLE AND MOTLEY 


By Stephen Andrew 6s, 


~ A New Humorous Story, by th the Author of ‘* Boom.” 


SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS 


By William Caine 6s. 


A New Romance, by the Author of “‘ Henry of Navarre.” 


HEY FOR CAVALIERS! 


By May Wynne 6s. 


A New powerful modern Story, by the Author of “ Ragna.” 


YESTERDAY 


By Anna Costantini _ 6s. 


"The Story of Robert vert Ganthony’s s well-known ‘Play, 


A MESSAGE FROM MARS 


By Lester Lurgan 


THE JOYS OF JONES 


Laughter all the way. 


By FRED GILLETT. 6s, 


The Funniest Book of the Season. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE LOTUS LIBRARY. 


THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND Victor Hugo 
THE TRACEDY OF A CENIUS Honoré Balzac 
THE ROMANCE OF A SPAHI Pierre Loti 
THE WOMAN OF THE HILL ‘Une Circassienne” 


Cloth, 18, Gd, net. Leather, 2s, net. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 
91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BrocRaPxHy. 


The Diary of Frances Lady Shelley 1787-1817 (Edited by Richard 
Edgcumbe). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Henrik Ibsen (R. Ellis Roberts). ~~ ~” 7s. 6d. net. 
John Pym (C. E. Wade). Pitman. 6d. net. 


The Correspondence of Jonathan Swit, D.D. (Edited by F. 

Elrington Ball). Vol. iii. Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Nietzsche (Frau Forster-Nietzsche). 
15s, net. 


Heinemann, 


CrassIc, 
The Greek Genius and its Meaning to us (R. W. Livinzstone). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 


Fiction. 

Nights and Days (Maude Annesley) ; Ashes of Incense (by the 
author of ‘‘ Mastering Flame”). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 

Save us from our Friends! geo Caine); Yesterday (Anna 
Costantini). Greening. 6s. each 

Old Brent’s Daughter (Helen C. ‘Re berts); The Trespasser 
(D. H. Lawrence). Duckworth. 6s. each. 

The Retrospect (Ada Cambridge). 

The Sign (Mrs. Romilly Fedden). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Spinster (Hubert Wales). Long. 6s. 

The Adventures of Miss Gregory (Perceval Gibbon). Dent. 6s. 

Half Loaves (Helen Mackay). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Ghost Ship and Other Stories (Richard Middleton). 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

— the Barricades (S. R. Crockett). Hodder and Stoughton. 


Stanley Paul. 6s. 


Fisher 


History AND ARCHZXOLOGY. 
The Story = Santiago de Compostela (C. Gasquoine Hartley). 
Dent. 6d. net. 
Archeology (Percy § 
12s. 6d. net. 


. P. Handcock). Maemillan. 
REPRINTS. 

Historical Memorials of Canterbury (Dean Stanley) ; An English- 
woman's J.ove-Letters. Murray. ls. net each. 

Les Chroniqueurs Francais; Tristan et Iseult (Thomas). Dent. 
ls. net each. 

A Book of English Essays, 1600-1900 (Selected by Stanley V. 
Makower and Basil H. Blackwell). Frowde. 1s. net. 

The Menaechmi: The Original of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of 
Errors’ (Edited by W. H. D. Rouse). Chatto and Windus. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Joyzelle (Maurice Maeterlinck). Allen. . 6d, net. 

Areopagitica (John Milton); The Tragical’ History of Hamlet 
Prince of Denmark (William Shakespeare). Black. 10s. 
net each. 

Halfway. House (Maurice Hewlett); New Canterbury Tales 
(Maurice Hewlett). Macmillan. 2s. net each. 


Scnoot Books. 

Geometry for Schools. Vols. i.-iv. (W. G. Borchardt and the 
Rev. A. D. og ey 3s. 6d.; The Calculus for Beginners 
(W. M. Baker), 3s.; An Introduction to English Industrial 
History (Henry Allsopp), 2s.; American Independence and 
the French Revolution, 1760-1801 (Compiled by S&. E. 
Winbolt), 1s. net. Bell. 

The Gateways of Knowledge (J. A. Dell). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Legends of Gods and Heroes: A First Latin Reader (T. S. 
Morton). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 


SciENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Evolution of Educational Theory (John Adams). Mac- 


millan. 10s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Theodicy: Essays on Divine Providence (Antonio Rosmini 
Serbati). 3 vols. Longmans. 21s. net. 


The History of the Peonle of Israel in Pre-Christian Times 


(Mary Sarson and Mabel Addison Phillips). | Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net. 
The Ezra-Apocalypse (G. H. Box). Pitman. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai Desert and the Story of Eulogios 
(Transcribed by on Smith Lewis). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Prayer Book Dictionary (Edited by Canon Harford and 
Canon Morley Stevenson). ° Pitman. 25s. net. 

The First Twelve Chapters of Isaiah: A New Translation and 
Commentary (Rev. George 8. Hitchcock). Burns and Oates. 
3s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

In the Amazon Jungle (Algot Lange). Putnams. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Journal of a Sporting Nomad (J. T. Studley). Lane. 
12s. 6d. net. 

My Irish Year (Padraic Colum). Mills and Boon. 103. 6d. net. 

The Secret of the Pacific (C. Reginald Enock). Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Rambles in the Pyrenees (F. Hamilton Jackson). 
21s. net. 

Omens and Superstitions of Southern India (Edgar Thurston). 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 
The Listeners and Other Poems (Walter De La Mare). Constable. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Songs of the Prairie (Robert J. C. Stead). Gay and Hancock. 
ls. 6d. net. 


Murray. 


Love—and What Then? A Comedy in Three Acts (Basil Mac- 


donald Hastings). Sidgwick and Jackson. 1s. net. 


(Continued on page 666.) 
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THACKERAY wrote in 1849 in praise of 


PUNCH 


HERE were never before 
published in this world 
so many volumes that con- 
| tained so much cause for 
laughing and so little for 
blushing, so many jokes and 
so little harm.” This is 
no less true to-day. 


QWhy not tell your Newsagent to 
deliver‘PUNCH” to you each week? 


M4 
— | 


THE ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES | 10 nanrcat case ror | 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the j 


ae tc Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 64d. net. 


AGA NST HOME. RULE 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for.” — Western Morning News. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 
‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 


when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country DISENDC DWHENT 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 


A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does | THE HON. W. G. A. cuneate M.P. i 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the . 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the (Denbigh Boroughs). 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 

WITH A PREFACE BY \ 


Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C,, M.P. 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 4 ‘ 
order that it may reach the masses.” eocinticlcitin 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from _ Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; | . 
the Office, 44d. __ Post free, 7}d., direct from the office. | 
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10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS. AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS (framed and in the portfolio), comprising Modern 
Etchings, the Property of Sir JAMES DALE, of Park Close, Englefield Green ; 
Arundel Society Prints and Publications, the Property of Colonel JERVOISE, of 
Blae Bourn, 7 Surrey ; Engravings of the English and French Schools, 
Drawings by the Old Masters, some from Celebrated Collections, and Drawings by 
eT Masters; Sporting and other Prints, the Property of Dr. HOWARD 
ONES of 226 Goswell Road ; and Fancy Subjects and Portraits, including Lady 
ushout and Children ; Views of London, in colours, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 31, at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising Two Fine Holograph 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell ; an important Letter of George Washington, June 29, 
1777 ; a remarkable Series of Letters from William Pitt, the younger, Lord Byron's 
Special Marriage Licence, his Autograph Manuscript of ten stanzas from Don Juan, 
and a Letter from Shelley endorsed by him ; Important Letters to Miss F’. M. Kelly 
from C. and M. Lamb, C. Dickens, Grimaldi, &c. ; a remarkable Letter from P. B. 
and Mary Shelley to Jane Clairmont ; a charming unpublished Letter from Charles 
and Mary Lamb to Miss Louisa Martin; Autograph Manuscripts of the 
Brontés ; Series of Letters from Tolstoy, R. D. Blac more, R. B. Browning, 
Ruskin, &c. ; and Letters fromCharles I1., Marlborough, John Evelyn, Chatham, 
E. B. Browning, Thackeray, George Meredith, Wagner, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
THE COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS AND 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Iiouse, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 5, and Two Following Days, and on 

MONDAY, June 10, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION OF PRINTED OOKS and 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, Esq., and 

since maintained and augmented by his son, ALFRED H. HUTH, Esq., Fosbury 

Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the letters C and D. 
May b= viewed two days prior. 

Catalogues may be had price 1s. each (post free 1s. 6d.) Illustrated Copies 

containing numerous Reproductions, price 5s. each. 


COINS AND WAR MEDALS. | 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 7, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of 
BRITISH WAR MEDALS and DECORATIONS, including a rare Victoria 
Cross Group, awarded to Sergt. Patrick Mullane, Royal Horse Artillery, 27-28 July, 
1880, the Property of S. H. P. PELL, Esq., of New York, U.S.A. ; another Victoria 
Cross Group, awarded to Bombardier Jacob Thomas, 4th Company, rst Bn, Bengal 
Arty., the Property of Mr. H. HAMILTON;; a Collection of English and Foreign 
Coins and Medals, the Property of a Gentleman. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


READ ——— 
“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM,” 
THE OFFICIAL ORCAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEACUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy. 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE lid. 
"Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 

Iscariot’s Bitter Love. Headley. 1s. net. 

Little Gray Songs from §. Joseph’s (Grace Fallow Norton), 
Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

Birds of Passage and Other Verses (Gilbert Thomas). Chapman 
and Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Heart of Bruce (George Henderland). Paisley : Gardner, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Inish Folk-History Plays (Lady Gregory). 2 vols. Putnams, 
10s. net. 

Denys of Auxerre (James Barton). Christophers. 5s. net. 

Last Post «nd Reveille (Frederick W. Ragg). 8. Catherine 
Press. 1s. net. 

The Ballad of Two Great Cities and Other Poems (Harold 
Williams). Fifield. 1s. net. 

Illusions and Ideals (R. Dimsdale Stocker). Elkin Mathews. 
1s. net. 

The Mask (J. Redwood Anderson). Oxford: Thornton. 43, 
net. 

The Lure of the Sea (J. E. Patterson). Heinemann. 5s. net. 

Poems and Songs (Richard Middleton). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

Spindrift (E. G. Buckeridge). Stock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Play Hours with Pegasus (A. P. Herbert). Oxford : Blackwell. 
1s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chats on Old Jewellery and Trinkets (McIver Percival). Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Genius of the Common Law, The (Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart.). 
Frowde. 6s. 6d. net. 

Handbook for Girl Guides, The (Agnes Baden-Powell). Nelson. 
ls. net. 

Impertinent Reflections (Cosmo Hamilton). 
2s. net. 

Italians of To-day, The (Richard Bagot). Mills and Boon. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Montessori Method, The (Maria Montessori). 
7s. 6d. net. 

People’s Books, The: The Foundations of Science (W. C. D. 
Whetham) ; Inorganic Chemistry (Professor E. C. C. Baly) ; 
Radiation (P. Phillips); Lord Kelvin (A. Russell); Huxley 
(Professor G. Leighton); The Growth of Freedom (H. W. 
Nevinson) ; Julius Cesar: Soldier, Statesman, Emperor (H. 
Hardinge) ; England in the Middle Ages (Mrs. E. O'Neill) ; 
Francis Bacon (Professor A. R. Skemp); The Brontés (Miss 
Flora Masson): A Dictionary of Synonyms (A. K. Gray); 
Home Rule (L. G. Redmond Howard). Jack. 6d. net each. 

Problems of the Pacific (Frank Fox). Williams and Norgate. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Rise and Fall of Nations, The (W. J. Balfour Murphy). Allen. 
53. net. 

Service Yarns and Memories (Colonel C. E. Callwell, C.B.). 
Blackwood. 6s. 

Story of my Rock Garden, The (Reginald A. Maltby). Headley. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Strother’s Journal (Edited by Cwsar Caine). Brown. 33. net. 

Tragedy in Stone, A, and Other Papers (Lord Redesdale). Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Value of a Maimed Life, The (Thomas Wedgewood). Daniel. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Wild Flowers of the Hedgerow: Wild Flowers of the Wood 
(W. Percival Westell). Taurie. 1s. net each. 

Works, The, of John Caius, M.D. (Edited by E. S. Roberts). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 183. net. 

Year's Gardening, A (Basil Hargrave). Laurie. 6s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR May.—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Sfr.; The Open Court, 10c.; Science Progress, 5s. net; The 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 5s. net; 
The Century Magazine, 1s. 4d.: Mercure de France, 
lfr. 50c.; The American Historical Review, $1; The North 
American Review, 1s. net; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. net; 
The Journal of English Studies, 1s, net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT : 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone : Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


Stanley Paul. 


Heinemann. 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By “i PAT,” Author of ‘ Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE SPHERE 
TATLER LID, 
Great New 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
DR. SCHRIDROWITZ ON RUBBER FOR CABLES, 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of BEKOH. 
LIFE ON A WEST AFRICAN ESTATE. By 
H. 0. NEWLAND. 
RAMIE FIBRE. By J. M. HALLIDAY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


A SUCCESSFUL AND STEADY YEAR. 


THe Seventy-third Annual General Mecting of the proprietors of the 
General Life Assurance Company was held on Wednesday, Mr. Alfred 
James Shepheard (Chairman) presiding. ‘ 

The Secretary (Mr. John R. Freeman) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said the Company had had a year of successful and 
steady business. The number of policies which had been issued was 
155 in excess of those issued during the previous year, and, although 
the total amount assured was rather less, the new premiums were more, 
and, as they would be glad to know, the total premium income of the 
Company for the year showed an increase of £1,886. Remembering what 
a strong and ever-increasing competition there was for life assurance 
business, he thought the proprietors would agree with him that the return 
for the year was by no means unsatisfactory. He would further add that, 
during the four years of the current gquinquennium which had now 
elapsed, the Company had issued 128 more policies, assuring an increased 
sum of £140,711 at new premiums of £10,125 in excess of those produced 
by the policies of the first four years of the previous quinquennium. 
This was very gratifying, as of course in insurance business the progress 
over an average of years would give a better idea of the real position 
than if the figures for a year only were given. In any one year excep- 
tional circumstances must necessarily affect results. In other respects 
the report now before the meeting was very reassuring. The deaths still 
continued to be well below the average of those which might be antici- 
pated by the tables of mortality, and sums paid were also substantially 
less than the amount provided for the claims of the year. The funds 
of the Company had increased, the rate of interest was slightly in excess 
and he was glad also to add that the percentage of cost of the business 
done had decreased. He thought, therefore, the sharcholders would agree 
with him that, from every point of view, the business was progressing 
on right lines. The directors continued to deal with all insurances in 
the same cautious manner which had always been adopted, their object 
being to secure good business rather than a large amount of business 
of a doubtful character. With regard to the suspense account it would 
be gratifying to the proprietors to know that it was very considerably 
in excess of the amount required to meet depreciation. This was a very 
hopeful feature, and when the quinquennium had to be dealt with would 
greatly assist them. He would leave the past and turn to the future. 
Tt was never wise to prophesy until one knew. but. notwithstanding 
this, he was prepared to express the belief that. when next year the 
quinquennial accounts were made up, they would be able to declare 
a substantial bonus to the policy-holders. With the prospect of a bonus 
in front of them, it ought to be possible to secure a large accession of 
good assurances. This, at least, he could safely say—that in looking for 
business no one need have any hesitation in assuring any intending pro- 
poser that the position of the Company was thoroughly sound and its 
prospects gocd. He moved that “the report and accounts be adopted 
and cireulated amongst the proprietors.” 

The Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, in seconding the motion, stated that he 
thought the proprietors might heartily congratulate themselves upon the 
present position of the Company. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Lord Arthur Cecil, it 
was resolved: ‘‘ That a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum be declared 
on the paid-up capital of the Company. parable in two half-yearly 
instalments to the proprietors whose names shal] stand on the share 
register at June 3X and December 31, 1912.” 


OILFIELDS FINANCE. 


TWO IMPORTANT COMBINATIONS. 


A GrneRaL Meetine of the holders of Ordinary shares in the Oilficlds 
Finance Corporation, Limited, was held on Tuesday, for the purpose of 
considering and, if thought fit, passing extraordinary resolutions approving 
of an agreement made between the Company and the General Oil and 
Finance Corporation, Limited, whereby the Company agrees to sell its 
property, assets and undertaking for £137,500, payable in 62,500 fully-paid 
£1 shares and 125,000 £1 shares credited as 128. paid, of a new company, 
to be registered under the name of the Oilfields Corporation, Limited, 
or some other suitable name. Mr. Richard Barnett (Chairman of the 
Company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Creasser) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Only three months have elapsed since I had the 
pleasure of congratulating the shareholders in annual general meeting 
assembled on a@ strong financial position and a 25 per cent. dividend, 
but they have been months of strenuous and successful work. We have 
arranged two important combinations of capital, both of which I hope 
and believe will prove beneficial to all concerned. The first is the big 
Roumanian combine, with a capital of £1,750,000, in £1 shares. The 
new company embraces five concerns, including two of our own subsi- 
diaries—Roumanian Consolidated Oilfields, Limited, and the Bana Moreni 
Petroleum Company, Limited. The name of the first-mentioned company 
has been adopted as a suitable title for the amalgamation. For some time 
past it has been a matter of common knowledge that, while some of the 
finest oil lands in Roumania were in the possession of certain English 
undertakings, the lack of adequate cash resources has sadly retarded their 
development and exploitation. It has seemed to the directors of the Cor- 
poration that the time is ripe for a union of British interests in that 
country which will conduce to greater efficiency in administration and 
management, and to the manifold economies which result from working 
on a large scale. There are, of course, amalgamations and amalgamations. 
Nothing is easier than to combine a number of undertakings on the basis 
of giving each of them all that it asks and adding so much for working 
capital. To follow that course here would have been merely to crystallise 
past mistakes and to perpetuate them in a new and more glaring form. 
A very different policy has been adopted in both of the amalgamation 
schemes which I commend to your notice to-day. The five Roumanian 
companies which have now made common cause under the egis of the 
Oilfields Finance Corporation had before the amalgamation an aggregate 
paid-up capital of over £950,000. The surgeon’s knife had been gently, 
but firmly, applied, and £200,000 of dead capital has been written off 
and replaced by £200,000 of fresh working capital. The result is that 
the new Roumanian Consolidated Oilfields, Limited, commences its career 
with a unique selection of proved oil lands, with a small but rapidly- 
growing production, with a refinery and pipeline, with a guarantee of 
£250,000 cash working capital, and with over £700,C00 available for future 
issue as and when required. It would be difficult, I think, to imagine 
a more solid or more satisfactory position. Incidentally I may say that 
the painful but salutary surgical operation to which I have referred 
has not been in any sense at the expense of our own subsidiary companies. 
We are proud to believe that every £1 share issued from City House 
is intrinsically worth at least 2Cs., and, so far as this amalgamation is 
concerned, the belief has not been falsified. Roumanian Consolidated 
contributed no less than £85,000 of cash working capital to the common 
stock, and alone of the five companies came into the combine at a 
premium, while Bana Moreni came in at par. The prospects of the new 
company are most brilliant, and a cablegram just received from Roumania 
informs us that oil has been struck in one of the new wells (No. 12 Bana) 
at a depth of 889 feet, while two other wells of the combine in the same 
locality will probably be brought into production during the next few 
days. The No. 12 Bana has begun producing in quict and satisfactory 
fashion. On Saturday and on Sunday in 24 hours’ baling it produced 
11 tons; yesterday (Monday) 16 hours’ baling gave 10 tons, and the rate 
of production will gradually increase. I must tell you that the Bana 
No. 12 is within a few yards of our Moreni (Roumania) well No. 6, 
which has given us 2,800 tons of oil in the past few weeks, and is 
steadily producing to-day, and the Bana Moreni makes a very good 
contribution to the combine with this well which came into production 
on Saturday last. I have dealt at some length with the Roumanian 
amalgamation because it is the first opportunity which I have had as 
chairman of the Oilfields Finance Corporation to explain to you the 
genesis of an enterprise in which our Company is very largely interested. 
The amalgamation scheme which invites your attention this day is one 
of a somewhat different character. The Genera] Oi] and Finance Cor- 
poration, Limited, was, like our own Company, formed in April, 1910, 
but, owing to various causes, it had not achieved so large a measure of 
success. It is proposed to form a new company, under the name of the 
Oilfields Corporation, Limited (or some other suitable name), with a 
capital of £600,000, in £1 shares. Having regard to the large increase 
in the capital value of the assets of the Oilfields Finance Corporation, 
the Ordinary shareholders would receive a £1 share (128. paid), in 
exchange for each £1 (58. paid), in the existing Company, while the 
Deferred sharéholders would receive a £1 share (fully paid) in exchange 
for every two Deferred shares. On the other hand, the shareholders of 
the General Oil and Finance Corporation would receive three shares of £1 
each (13s. 4d. paid), in exchange for every four shares of £1 (15s. paid) 
in the present Company. When claiming their shares in the new company 
credited as 12s. paid the Ordinary shareholders of the Oilfields Finance 
Corporation would be asked to pay 1s. 4d. per share, thus making the 
shares 13s. 4d. paid; and it is proposed in the near future to call up 
the remaining 68. 8d. in two calls of 3s. 4d. each, thus making *he issued 
capital of the new company £375,000, in fully-paid shares of £1 cach, 
of which over £100,000 will be cash working capital. Then £225,000 
further shares would remain available for future issue as working cayital 
and for the general purposes of the Company, and the subscription of 
£50,000 of this amount has already been guaranteed. I believe that the 
scheme of amalgamation is an equitable one, and may be fairly com- 
mended to the shareholders of both companies. As regards the Oilfields 
Finance Corporation, while the work of the past three months has been 
largely of a preliminary character, and calculated to result in large 
profits for the combined undertaking, the realised profits are sufficient to 
justify the directors in declaring the usual interim dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary shares. This will be paid for 
the period between January 1 and May 6—the date from which the 
proposed amalgamation takes effect. I will now call upon my colleague, 
Mr. Rutherford, to second the resolutions, which I will propose en bloc, 
and if there are any questions to be asked I will answer them to the 
best of my ability. 

Mr. Watson Rutherford, M.P., seconded the resolutions. 

No questions were asked, and the Chairman then put the resolutions 
to the meeting, which were carricd unanimously, and without discussion. 

A meeting of the Deferred shareholders in the Company was then held, 
at which similar resolutions were also unanimously carried. The necessary 
operative resolutions were then submitted to an ex general 
meeting of the Company, and were carried unanimously, 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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There is always a new 


GENERAL 


MILLS BOON 


Novel, 6/- 


LITERATURE. 


Send this list to your Librarian, who will supply all 
these books. 


A BACHELOR’S COMEDY J. E. BUCKROSE 
MANCHESTER COUR/ER.—“ As refreshing as an April Day.” 
THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE HUGH WALPOLE 
TRUTH.—“ A restraint and percepticn.” 

THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA 
Mills & Boon's June 15th Novel. Fo'lowing VEIL,” “THE 

RAJAH'S PEOP "and “WHEN THE REDGODS CALL.” 

ASHES OF INCENSE By the author ot “ Mastering Flame.” 

*THE ROOM IN THE TOWER E. F, BENSON 
(Ghost Stories.) * Delight ully tcgie.”- PUNCH. 

HIS FIRST OFFENCE J. STORER CLOUSION 
DAILY TELEGRAPH and MORNING POST.—* The fun is fast 

and furious.” 

THE LURE E. S. STEVENS 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ One of the most entertaining stories of ike 
Season.” 

THE THORN BUSH NEAR THE DOOR SOPHIE COLE 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—" Highly original and interesting.” 

THE WRITTEN LAW I RANCES G. KNOWLES-FOSTER 

THE PRINCE THOMAS METCALFE 
PUACH.—“ 1 am glad to have read the bcok.” 

*STORIES WI1 HOUT TEARS BARRY PAIN 

ALIENS NEAR OF KIN N. VERNON 
SUNDAY 71M ES.—“ Singularly interesting and delightful.” 

THE SILVER MEDALLION PERCY J. BREBNER 
SUNDAY TIMES.—“ Firstrae... realistic and thr illirg.” 

THE PRINCE AND BETTY P. G. WODEHOUSE 
ATHEN#A.UM.—“ Gay, well written, piquant.” 

*NIGHTS AND DAYS MAUDE ANNESLEY 

*WHEN GOD LAUGHS JACK LONDON 
OBSERVER.—“ Immensely worth reading.” 

SONS OF STATE WINIFRED GRAHAM 
TIMES.— Will keep the reader keen from start to finish.” 

THE MARK MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
DAILY MIRRCR.—* Brightly written, clever, full of g00d things.” 
THE FRONTIER MAURICE LEBLANC 

SPECTATOR.—“ Extremely fowerful.” 
THE BATTLE (Illustrated) 

The great French success. 
RUTH OF THE ROWLDRICH MRS. STANLEY WRENCH 
*MEN AND DREAMS MARY E. MANN 
THE GI8L WITH THE BLUEEYES LADY TROUBRIDGE 
ENTER BRIDGET THOMAS COBB 
‘hose marked ® are volumes of stories by authors whose storics are as gue as 

heir novels. 


CLAUDE FARRERE 


MILLS & BOON’'S 
SHILLING NET NOVELS. 
Sell in Thousands Week'y. New Volumes. 

LENA SWALLOW: A Bister to “ 

HORACE W. C. NEWTE 
THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN HORACE W. C. NEWTE 
THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE I. A. R. WYLIE 
THE PEER’S PROGRESS J. STORER CLOUSTON 
MR. PERRIN & MR. TRAILL HUGH WAIL POLE 
THE LOVE STOSY OF A MORMON WINIFREDGRAH AM 
DOWN OUR STREET J. E. BUCKROSE 
BODY AND SOUL LADY TROUBRIDGE 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOD E. S. STEVENS 
DIVIDING WATERS I. A. R. WYLIE 
THE NEEDLEWOMAN WINIFRED GRAHAM 


For complete list, which includes such masterpieces as ‘‘ Sparrows,” ‘The 
Veil,” ** Mary up at Gaffries,” please send postcard. 


I. A. R. WYLIE" 


Twenty-four Years of 
Cricket. 


By ARTHUR A. LILLEY 
(England and Warwickshire.) , 
With 33 Illustrations. Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sporting Life — The best book of i's kind that has been  roduced for many 
a kng d y. Not only disti:ctly instructive but eminently readable. A 
fin e book.” 

Daily ) al.—* Tere is no one wh» sees so much of the game as the 
wicketkeeper. When you have played cricket for twenty- -four years and 
your name happens to be Arthur Augustus Lilley (called “* Dick” for short) you 
may be said to have seen preity nez “rly all shat is worth seeing in connection 
with tne game. If in addition to this you have the knack of being ab’e to tell 
what you have seen yx ur siory should be wer hy cf all a:tentiwn. 

* Befo € one hes re. d man 1y pages one realises the fact that the great Warwick- 
shire wicketkeeper can tel } his story very plea an ly ; consequcn.ly, with his 
wide experien ¢ of the game. both in England ard down under, he has presented 
us not vnly witha very reac dal le but also a very instructive book. In fact he 
| ‘chats on’ in such a simpl- yet interesting style that it is very difficult to lay 

the vo 1 me down when once you have opened its pages. 

‘There are interest ng chopters on tours in Austra‘ia, and many cheery 
ai oa tes of famous criche:ers: a chapter on the principal playing grounds, 
and fi: a.ly some very useful ci apters containing advice to y. ung players. It 
is an altogether pleasant Look and one which every cricketer will add to his 
library. 

| Daily Chrenicle.—' E xcepti onal!y interesting and infurmative.” 

Wes: minster Gazette.—*' One cricketer at least has opened the season in 
fine form.’ 

tirmingham Post.—‘ While there is not a boastful line in the whcle book, 
ore fecls thet it is the story of a cricketer with bis heart and soul in his work, 
with high ideals, a t- nder reg: rd fur its traditio: s, and a world of sentiment in 
his nature for all that is Lest and Lrightest in English cricket. Lilley has 
e: joyed much of the sunst ive of life, ani he has * played the game.’ ‘here 
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